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It  was  a  task  no  less  formida¬ 
ble  than  developing  a  new 
drug  and  bringing  it  to  mar¬ 
ket.  We  had  to  be  creative. 
Persistent.  Utterly  dedicated 
to  our  goal. 

That  goal  was  to  bring 
truly  open  computing  to 
pharmaceutical  companies. 
By  using  our  Network  Appli¬ 
cation  Support  (NAS)  Envi¬ 
ronment  for  Manufacturing 
to  integrate  departments  as 
diverse  as  R&D,  Quality 
Control  and  Production.  So 
people  can  work  together  to 
develop  new  products,  get 
them  approved  and  into  the 
market  in  less  time  than 
ever  before. 

The  NAS  Environment 
does  so  by  integrating  differ¬ 
ent  applications  as  well  as 
different  computers.  And  giv¬ 
ing  users  the  means  to  access 
data  wherever  it  resides, 
then  work  with  that  data 
in  their  own  applications. 

Products  and  services 
based  on  industry  standards 
are  the  key.  With  them,  NAS 
unites  Digital  systems,  IBM 


WITH  STRONG 


NAS  FROM  DIGITAL. 
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and  HP  machines,  UNIX 
workstations,  PC  compati¬ 
bles,  MACs,  computers  from 
a  multitude  of  vendors. 

It  lets  you  pick  the  solu¬ 
tions  that  are  right  for  you, 
then  make  them  work  with 
your  existing  computers. 

It  gives  you  a  choice  of 
over  1,500  leading  software 
applications  already  written 
for  NAS.  More  than  you’ll 
find  on  any  other  vendor’s 
integration  platform,  and  the 
list  is  growing  every  day. 

At  Digital,  we’re  using 
NAS  to  open  our  own  multi¬ 
vendor  manufacturing  envi¬ 
ronment.  Recently  it  helped 
us  design  and  bring  to  mar¬ 
ket  our  VAX  4000  Series  in 
record  time. 

NAS  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  Right  now.  No  matter 
what  your  industry.  Call 
1-800-343-4040,  ext.  557. 
Or  write  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  600  Nickerson 
Rd.,  MET1-DD7,  Marlboro, 
Massachusetts  01752. 
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THE  OPEN  ADVANTAGE. 


CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800-645-3003 
for  complete  information  on  _  _  _  _  _____ 

ca9os  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Associates 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 
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Up  and  Running 

All  bets  were  on  when  New  York’s  recession- 
pinched  Off-Track  Betting  agency  set  about  rein¬ 
venting  itself  through  technology. 

By  David  Freedman 
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Taking  a  Byte  out  of  Crime 

From  the  cops  to  the  courts,  law-enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  are  using  IT  to  put  criminals  behind  bars. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 


Lines  of  Defense 

Today’s  help  desks  do  more  than  just  answer  the 
telephone  when  trouble  calls. 

By  Alice  LaPlante 
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Apple 


CC2-Apple  USA  Lab 
CHR  Admin 
CHR  AppleTalk/VMS 

This  is  the  Macintosh  Chooser.  A  single  point  of  access  to  a  wide 
range  of  systems.  The  Chooser  shows  available  network  resources  graphically 
and  comistently.  just  point  the  mouse  and  you're  connected. 


Select  a  f 


Novell 

VAX 

Banyan 

NFS 

AppleShe 


Macintosh  offers  an  incredible  range  of  tools  for  connecting 
with  virtually  any  host-based  environment,  whether  it's  running  SNA,  TCP/IP, 

DECnef,  or  OSI. 


Apple's  Data  Access  Language  (DAL)  adapts  popular  off-the-shelf 
database,  spreadsheet,  and  data  analysis  software  to  nuijor  SQL  environments. 
So  nontechniad  users  am  easily  access  remote  databases. 


Apple  A/UX '  lets  Macintosh  run  UNIX '  applications  plus  thousands  of  Mac  programs. 
At  the  same  time  you  am  run  X-Witidow  and  MS-DOS  applications,  and 
cut,  cop r,  and  paste  between  any  of  them.  No  other  desktop  computer  can  do  this. 


Macintosh  shares  data  with  DOS  PCs  via  Novell ,  3Com,  Banyan,  and  more. 

Macintosh  reads  and  u  rites  DOS files  on  a  floppy  disk.  Macintosh 
runs  DOS  programs.  Maybe  your  next  DOS  computer  should  be  a  Macintosh. 


While  diversity  may  make  life  rich  and  fascinating,  it  makes 
life  as  an  IS  manager  something  short  of  serene. 

What  is  politely  referred  to  as  the  “multi-vendor  envi¬ 
ronment”  is  an  amalgam  of  disparate  hardware,  incompat¬ 
ible  operating  systems,  dissimilar  databases,  and  multiple 
networks.  Nevertheless,  IS  people  are  expected  to  make  these 
all  work  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

But  lately,  a  lot  of  people  are  finding  the  source  of  their 
solution  a  pleasant  surprise:  the  Apple"  Macintosh  computer. 

They’re  finding  that  Macintosh  comes  out  of  the  box 
with  sophisticated  networking  capabilities  designed  right  in. 

That  Macintosh  is  open  to  virtually  any  host,  any  file 
server,  or  any  database,  through  any  network. 

That  Macintosh  makes  the  desktop  the  place  where  di¬ 
verse  systems  come  together. 

And  that  with  Macintosh  you  can  build  systems  that  let 
even  nontechnical  users  access  information  from  the  desk¬ 
top,  no  matter  where  that  information  resides. 

And  because  Macintosh  works  with  all  your  networks, 
databases,  and  hosts  in  one  consistent  and  graphic  way,  it 
delivers  major  savings  in  implementation  and  training. 

In  short,  Macintosh  gives  you  the  power  to  make  infor¬ 
mation  systems  more  valuable  to  the  people  who  use  them. 
The  power  to  be  your  best! 


Macintosh  gives  people  a  single,  simple  new 
of  the  information  and  services  that  can  help 
them  do  their  jobs  and  serve  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  See  for  yourself.  Call  800-635-9550.  ext. 
501,  and  we'll  send  you  a  free  video  showing 
bow  Macintosh  helps  unify  complex  systems. 


Information  isn't  much  good  to  people  who  cant  get  to  it. 

Macintosh  sorts  out  the  complexities  of  multiple  computer  systems  and  presents 
vast  information  to  people  at  the  desktop  in  a  single,  consistent  way. 
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It  pushes  jets  past  600  mph  and  will  quickly  change  the  way  you  lease  computers. 


The  GE  engine  that  powers  some  of  the  most  advanced  planes  in  the  world  is  a  prime  example  of 


the  forward  thinking  that  has  made  GE  a  leader  in  the  aviation  industry.  That  same  type  of  thinking 


has  made  GE  Capital  Computer  Leasing  (formerly  Decimus)  a  leading  lessor  to  Fortune  500 


companies,  with  flexible  leasing  arrangements  that  help  you  meet  corporate,  strategic,  financial 


and  tax  objectives.  In  a  recent  independent  survey,  our  customers  rated  our  performance  highest. 


•  We’re  vendor  independent,  leasing  both  new  and  used  equipment  to  give  you  access  to  more 


hardware  choices.  •  And  we  are  GE,  your  assurance  of  our  financial  strength,  stability  and 


commitment  to  your  satisfaction.  •  Call  1-800-4LEASE4  to  learn  more  about  the  benefits  of 


leasing  from  GE  Capital  Computer  Leasing.  Your  perfect  partner  in  these  changing  times. 


GE  Capital 

Computer  Leasing 
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magazine  in  1991,  including  a  cross-reference  by 
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Managing  end-user  computing  in  a  distributed  environ¬ 
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By  David  O’Brien 
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The  IEF  ™  can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wal  B  izynski 

Head  I  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls  Royce 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enhancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project — a  60-trans¬ 
action  system — in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“The  IEF  offers  dramatic  improvements  in 
productivity,  yet  it's  easy  to  learn.  One 
example:  We  trained  23  developers, 
including  18  new  hires,  and  then  completed 
a  large  order  processing  system— 300 
transactions— all  in  only  20  months.” 
Venkat  (Vinnie)  Tiruviluamala 
Director,  CPC/CPPC  Information  Systems 
SONY  Corporation 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 
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op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TTs 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF -generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2-to-l 
to  10-to-l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


Productivity  Productivity  Productivity 


Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2-to-l  to  10-to-l. 


Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  COHESION— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere  closely 
to  ANSI  standards.  Our  presence 
on  standards  committees  helps  us 
keep  abreast  of  ANSI  and  ISO 
developments  affecting  the 
CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas 

Instruments 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


When  we  started  CIO  magazine  a  little  more 
than  four  years  ago,  much  attention  was  focused 
on  how  information  executives  could  create  the 
magic  formula  that  would  bring  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  to  an  enterprise,  or  whether  the  CIO 
title  was  too  self-serving.  A  lot  of  coverage  ex¬ 
plored  the  issue  of  where  in  the  corporate  hier¬ 
archy  CIOs  fit  or,  indeed,  whether  they  were 
headed  for  the  endangered-species  list. 

Well,  information  executives  have  survived,  al¬ 
beit  with  some  casualties.  Today  we  are  amazed 
when  the  first  question  the  popular  press  asks  us 
is  how  many  CIOs  there  are — or  better  yet,  how 
many  Fortune  500  companies  have  CIOs.  The 
ability  to  apply  a  handy  statistic  to  a  phenomenon  makes  it  a  little  less 
confusing.  Our  response  to  the  question  is  generally,  “Being  a  CIO  is 
a  state  of  mind.  ” 

In  looking  toward  the  new  year,  the  events  of  the  recent  past  can 
help  put  perspective  on  events  yet  to  come.  In  the  information  man¬ 
agement  arena,  the  concerns  of  CIOs  have  changed  dramatically.  A 
few  years  ago,  re-engineering,  outsourcing,  open  systems,  client/ 
server  and  downsizing  were  concepts  just  peeping  over  corporate 
horizons.  Today  they  are  issues  that  cannot  be  ignored.  The  subjects 
of  change  management  and  justifying  the  costs  of  IT  investments 
have  also  become  much  more  intense  and  far-reaching. 

These  changes  and  a  seemingly  constant  evolution  of  approaches  to 
information  management  are  a  good  barometer  of  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  technology  plays  in  the  enterprise,  whether  the  setting  is  a 
Fortune  500  company,  a  law-enforcement  agency  or  New  York  City 
Off-Track  Betting  (the  last  two  are  featured  in  articles  this  month). 
And  the  information  executive  continues  to  be  a  key  resource  for 
infusing  vitality  into  an  organization. 

At  CIO,  we  are  committed  to  providing  a  forum  for  new  ideas.  Our 
Strategic  Outlook  sections,  which  debuted  this  fall,  let  us  explore 
critical  topics  in  greater  depth.  And  we  will  continue  to  find  new  ways 
of  serving  our  readers  better.  We  welcome  your  ideas  and  observa¬ 
tions. 

We  look  forward  to  the  new  year  and  wish  our  readers  and  their 
families  a  happy  holiday  season  and  good  health. 
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Salari  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  their  respective  companies. 


If  your  daily  business  is  dependent 
on  staying  in  touch,  the  AT&T  Safari 
Notebook  is  the  first  to  deliver  the 
power  and  communications  capabili¬ 
ties  needed  to  make  Mobile 
Networked  Computing  a  reality. 


Communicates  From  Anywhere 

•  Integrated  MNP5  modem 
or  cellular  modem  with  fax 

•  Pocket  LAN  adapters 

•  Mobox  (wireless  E-mail) 


PORTABLE 

SOLUTIONS 


Easy  To  Use  /  Plug  and  Play 

•  Preloaded  software 

(DOS,  Windows,  AT&T  Mail) 

•  40  or  80  MB  drive 


For  more  information 
or  the  name  of  the  authorized 
Safari  reseller  nearest  you,  coll 

1-800-247-1212,  ext  836S, 


Now  at  an  even  more 
affordable  price. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


This  year  was  a  challenging  one  for 
information  technology  companies — 
and  for  the  publishing  industry  as 
well.  Like  many  in  IT,  publishers 
faced  difficult  challenges  brought 
about  by  the  recession,  including  the 
need  to  control  expenses  and  manage 
head  count. 

And  like  the  IT  industry,  many 
segments  of  the  publishing  market 
experienced  record  revenue  short¬ 
falls  during  1991.  Some  publishers 
were  able  to  weather  the  storm  by 
cutting  head  count  or  the  frequency 
of  their  publications.  Others  were  less  fortunate  and  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  altogether. 

C/O,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  survived  but  prospered  in  1991. 
Our  revenues  increased  more  than  27  percent  over  1990.  In  addition, 
we  made  significant  investments  in  our  business,  hiring  new  staff  and 
purchasing  information  technology  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
production  process. 

We  also  increased  the  frequency  of  CIO  magazine  from  12  to  18 
issues  annually  and  boosted  circulation  from  50,000  to  nearly  60,000 
executives.  Our  conference  business  also  continued  to  grow,  with 
more  than  350  executives  attending  our  most  recent  conference  in 
Monterey,  Calif. 

As  we  reflect  on  1991,  the  CIO  staff  feels  extremely  fortunate — 
and  proud — to  have  achieved  success  in  such  uncertain  times.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  were  able  to  do  it  because  of  our  continued,  intense  focus  on 
the  information  needs  of  our  target  audience — IS  executives — and 
our  desire  to  contribute  to  your  success. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  1991,  I’d  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  CIO  readers  and  advertisers  and  our  supporters  throughout 
the  IT  industry  for  their  contributions  to  our  success.  I  wish  all  of 
you  a  safe  and  happy  holiday  season. 


P.S.  Registration  is  well  underway  for  the  next  CIO  Perspectives 
conference,  “The  Business  of  IT:  Finding  the  Payoff,”  to  be  held 
March  8-11  at  Loews  Coronado  in  San  Diego.  To  ensure  your  partici¬ 
pation,  please  call  our  toll-free  registration  hot  line  at  800  366-0246 
(in  Massachusetts,  call  508  935-4631). 


Coming 

In  CIO 


Hire  a  Hacker 

Hackers  can  be  disruptive, 
annoying  or  downright 
dangerous.  They  may  also  be 
important  members  of  future  IS 
staffs. 


Brave  New  Worlds 

Five  hundred  years  after 
Columbus’s  momentous  voyage, 
corporations  are  setting  out  to 
explore  new  worlds.  Global 
networks  are  becoming  an 
operational  necessity  for 
businesses  with  their  eyes  on 
new  markets,  cheaper  foreign 
labor  and  the  dream  of  a  never- 
ending  business  day. 


No  Satisfaction 

IS  managers  have  all  kinds  of 
sophisticated  metrics  to  gauge 
their  performance.  What  they 
may  be  lacking  is  an  internal 
customer-satisfaction 
measurement  program  that  not 
only  shows  how  they’re  doing, 
but  where  they  must  improve. 


Town  and  Gown 

Corporations  and  universities 
with  IS  graduate  programs  are 
forming  partnerships  that 
theoretically  should  benefit  both 
sides.  Are  these  alliances  making 
the  grade? 
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DrihjpIt 

Once And 

For  Ail 


IFlr-lr-lr-T 


fro«J*a  ttmmf 
‘max  »a  hwii 


MOTIF 


OPEN  LOOK 


MACINTOSH 


CHARACTER  MODE 


block  Mode 


C  1991  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE,  SQL' Forms  and  SQL' Menu  are  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  Macintosh  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Open  Look  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T  Mold  is  a  trademark  of  Open  Software  Foundation,  Inc.  Presentation  Manager  is  a  trademark  of  IBM,  Inc.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of 
Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademark  of  the  respective  manufacturer.  Call  for  hardware  and  software  requirements. 

Outside  the  US. A.  but  within  North  America,  call  1-800-668-8925  for  product,  service,  and  seminar  information. 


These  days,  it  seems  almost  everyone 
has  a  favorite  Graphical  User  Interface 
(GUI).  And  most  organizations  also  have 
non-graphical  user  interfaces  running 
on  block  mode  terminals,  character 
mode  terminals  and  PCs.  Which  usually 
means  that  developers  must  spend 
months  rewriting  each  application  for 
each  incompatible  system. 

Unless  the  applications  are  built 
with  Oracle®  Tools. 

An  application  developed  with 
Oracle  Tools  automatically  adapts  to  the 
native  look  and  feel  of  the  computer  on 
which  it  runs.  On  Sun,  IBM,  DEC,  HP, 
PCs,  Macintoshes  and  virtually  any  other 
computer.  Even  on  character  and  block 
mode  terminals.  All  without  changing 
a  single  line  of  code. 

Today,  Oracle  Tools  like  SQL*  Forms 
and  SQL* Menu  work  with  Microsoft 
Windows  and  Presentation  Manager. 
And  they  fully  support  Motif,  Open 
Look,  Macintosh,  block  mode,  and 
character  mode. 

So  your  applications  can  be  deployed 
across  all  the  computers  in  your  organi¬ 
zation.  Your  users  can  take  full  advantage 
of  their  GUI  without  having  to  be 
retrained.  And  your  programmers  don’t 
waste  time  recoding  applications  for  each 
user  interface. 


1-800-633-1059  Ext.  9656 


Call  us  to  receive  the  free  Oracle 
Tools  Information  Kit,  illustrating  the 
full  capabilities  of  Oracle  Tools. 

It’ll  show  you  how  to  solve  any  GUI 
mess  once  and  for  all. 

ORACLE' 

Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


TRENDLINES 


M  V 


ONLINE  JOURNAL 


Bringing  Computers 
To  Heal 


omputers  have  already 
made  good  on  their 
promise  of  making  life 
easier;  now  they  may  make  it 
longer  as  well.  A  new  elec¬ 
tronic  medical  journal  will 
speed  up  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  potentially 
life-saving  treatments  to  phy- 


Huth  said  the  new  journal 
will  be  particularly  useful  in 
the  areas  of  cancer,  heart-dis¬ 
ease  and  AIDS  research. 

Subscribers  can  access  the 
journal  with  an  IBM  or  com¬ 
patible  PC  equipped  with  Win¬ 
dows  3.0,  a  modem  and  2MB 
of  RAM.  An  automatic  alert 


sicians,  researchers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  around  the  world. 

The  Online  Journal  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Clinical  Trials  “will  be 
the  first  journal  to  make  im¬ 
mediately  available  findings 
that  could  save  or  extend  the 
lives  of  critically  ill  patients,” 
said  Dr.  Edward  J.  Huth,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  new  publication.  He 
added  that  Clinical  Trials  was 
designed  “precisely  because 
patients  could  benefit  if  re¬ 
search  findings  were  made 
available  sooner.  ” 

Clinical  Trials  will  combine 
the  speed  of  electronic  scien¬ 
tific  bulletin  boards  and  data¬ 
bases  with  the  thoroughness 
and  authoritativeness  of  print. 
At  ordinary  print  journals, 
weeks  or  months  may  elapse 
between  the  time  an  article  is 
submitted  and  its  publication; 
Clinical  Trials  will  publish 
new  studies  within  24  hours  of 
their  acceptance.  Peer  review 
will  also  be  conducted  elec¬ 
tronically,  in  order  to  maintain 
scientific  standards  without 
sacrificing  the  speed  of  online 
technology. 


tells  users  when  new  articles 
are  available;  subscribers  with 
special  interests  can  be  noti¬ 
fied  by  fax  when  research  is 
published  in  their  areas. 

Huth  voiced  some  concern 
that  researchers,  driven  by 
the  pressure  to  publish  or  per¬ 
ish,  might  be  wary  of  submit¬ 
ting  papers  to  “what  might 
seem  like  an  invisible  medi¬ 
um.  ”  The  journal  addresses 
these  concerns  by  numbering 
paragraphs  for  easy  citation 
and  location  and  by  providing, 
on  request,  hard-copy  ver¬ 
sions  that  resemble  text  from 
a  typeset  journal.  Citations 
will  also  be  included  in  BIO- 
SIS,  a  bibliographic  database 
used  in  scientific  circles. 

Current  Clinical  Trials  is  a 
joint  venture  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton-based  American  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  non-profit  On¬ 
line  Computer  L'brary  Cen¬ 
ter,  based  in  Dublin,  Ohio. 
Slated  to  launch  in  April  1992, 
it  carries  an  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  fee  of  $110,  including  un¬ 
limited  online  use.  ■■ 


All  Joking  Aside 

The  Tonight  Show  execs  who  chose 
lantern-jawed  Jay  Leno  to  replace 
Johnny  Carson  cared  more  about  the 
comedian's  sense  of  humor  than 
where  he  went  to  college.  But  candi¬ 
dates  for  more  mundane  positions 
would  do  well  to  leave  their  seltzer 
bottles  at  the  door.  Robert  Half, 
founder  of  the  personnel  firm  Ac- 
countemps,  believes  that  resumes 
containing  inappropriate  humor  and 
bloopers  are  self-defeating  and  rarely 
earn  a  second  look  from  potential  employers. 

Some  of  the  more  egregious  examples  collected  from  Accountemps  of¬ 
fices  include, 

►  “Size  of  employer:  61"." 

►  “Self-image:  An  octagon  with  smooth,  radius  angles  versus  a  plain 
square  with  sharp  corners.” 

►  “Education:  Curses  in  liberal  arts,  curses  in  computer  science,  curses  in 
accounting." 

►  “Money  available  to  loan  at  14  percent.” 

►  “Don’t  take  the  comments  of  my  former  employer  too  seriously,  they 
were  unappreciative  beggars  and  slave  drivers.” 

►  “My  complete  mastery  of  the  software  interface  was  undermined  by  jeal¬ 
ous  peers.  You  can  see  the  whole  story  when  I  sell  the  screenplay.” 

►  And  Half’s  personal  favorite:  “Objective:  Post  as  communicative  expert 
in  which  coordination  as  an  administrative  responsibility  in  pertinence  to 
my  related  background  in  light  of  the  relevance  to  the  duties  are  coher¬ 
ently  applied.”  ■■ 


RETAIL  SYSTEMS 


Keeping  Track  of 
Customers 


hat’s  the  worst  thing 
about  shopping  in  dis¬ 
count  stores?  Now 
that  POS  scanners  have 
speeded  transactions  at  the 
check-out  line,  it’s  probably 
the  time  spent  waiting  in  those 
lines — or  hunting  for  a  sales¬ 
person  to  help  you  find  a  par¬ 
ticular  item  in  the  sports  de¬ 


partment.  Now  technology 
has  stepped  in  to  solve  those 
problems  too.  ShopperTrak, 
developed  by  Datatec  Indus¬ 
tries  of  Fairfield,  N.J.,  is  a 
measuring  and  reporting  tech¬ 
nology  that  provides  store 
management  with  minute-by- 
minute  customer  traffic  infor¬ 
mation.  Its  ceiling-mounted 
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ILLUSTRATION  LEFT  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN;  RIGHT  BY  FRAN  O'NEILL 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


TRENDLINES 


\ 


scanners  use  beams  of  in¬ 
frared  light  to  track  the  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  entering  and 
exiting  the  store,  approaching 
checkout  lanes  or  filling  a  par¬ 
ticular  department. 

Kmart  Corp.,  always  in  the 
vanguard  in  trying  out  new 
technologies,  is  the  first  na¬ 
tionwide  mass-merchandise 
retailer  to  install  Shopper- 
Trak.  “Fast,  efficient  custom¬ 
er  service  is  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  Kmart  is  testing  this  new 
technology,”  said  Joseph  E. 
Antonini,  Kmart’s  president 
and  CEO. 

When  used  in  conjunction 
with  POS  data,  ShopperTrak 
will  enable  retailers  to  com¬ 
pare  the  number  of  people  en¬ 
tering  the  store  to  the  number 
of  people  who  actually  make  a 
purchase — known  in  retailing 
as  the  conversion  rate.  “This 
will  allow  us  to  do  several 
things  better,”  said  David  M. 
Carlson,  senior  vice  president 
of  Kmart’s  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  “ — predict  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic,  schedule  our 
sales  associates  and  assess  the 
value  of  specific  in-store  ad¬ 
vertising.  ...” 

Kmart  will  use  the  system 
to  analyze  traffic  patterns  in 
order  to  better  design  mer¬ 
chandise  layouts  and  utilize 
existing  store  space;  proac¬ 
tively  open  additional  checkout 
lanes  before  lines  build  up; 
alert  service  personnel  to  de¬ 
partments  with  heavy  shopper 
traffic;  better  forecast  the 
stores’  labor  requirements, 
which  are  currently  based  on 
sales;  determine  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertising  as  a  meth¬ 
od  of  bringing  people  to  the 
store;  and  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  in-store  advertising 
and  merchandising  programs 
to  increase  sales. 

If  the  idea  of  being  tracked 
by  hidden  sensors  seems  a  bit 
Big-Brotherish,  it’s  not  the 
customers  that  should  wor¬ 
ry — after  all,  they’ll  only 
benefit  by  getting  better  ser¬ 
vice.  But  store  managers  who 
don’t  use  the  data  the  system 
provides  to  improve  service 
and  increase  sales  might  have 
something  to  answer  for. 


Avoiding  Future 
Shock 

Technology  often  undergoes 
revolutions  of  size,  standards 
and  speed,  causing  many  a  five- 
year  business  plan  to  become  ob¬ 
solete  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months.  CIOs  in  search  of  a  long¬ 
er-term  outlook  that  will  enable 
them  to  create  more  stable  plans 
may  be  interested  in  a  new  re¬ 
search  service  being  offered  by 
CSC  Index  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Designed  for  senior  technol¬ 
ogy  officers,  business  strategists 
and  R&D  executives,  Index  Van¬ 
guard  will  analyze  the  near-  and 
longer-term  impact  of  new  infor¬ 
mation  technologies  on  business 
and  industry.  The  program  is  an 
Index  partnership  with  some  of  the 
leading  technology  and  business 
figures  of  the  day,  including  Apple 
Computer’s  Alan  Kay,  a  pioneer  in 
user-interface  technology;  MCC’s 
Al  maven,  Douglas  Lenat;  commu¬ 
nications  specialist  Robert  Lucky 
of  AT&T’s  Bell  Laboratories;  MIT’s 
Media  Lab  founder  and  director, 
Nicholas  Negro ponte;  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.’s  David  Reed,  who 
specializes  in  collaborative  soft¬ 
ware;  and  business  re-engineering 
guru  Michael  Hammer.  Vanguard 
will  be  sponsored  by  50  compa¬ 
nies,  each  of  which  will  pay 
$40,000  annually  for  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  research  results. 

Index  and  Hammer  are  also  put¬ 
ting  together  a  re-engineering  re¬ 
search  and  advisory  service  called 
Quantum,  whose  initial  sponsors 
include  Hallmark  Cards,  Phillips 
Petroleum,  Steelcase  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines.  Hi 


OFFICE  TECHNOLOGY 


Futuristic  PARC  Place 


t’s  been  two  decades 
since  Alan  Kay  and  his 
coconspirators  founded 
Xerox’s  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center  (PARC)  and  attempted 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  learn¬ 
ing-environment  user  inter¬ 
faces  to  Xerox  executives. 

The  Xerox  of  the  pre-personal 
computing  era  couldn’t  get  its 
marketing  mind  around  that 
concept,  or  around  the  idea 
that  desktop  computers  would 
become  only  slightly  less  com¬ 
mon  than  desktops  themselves 
in  the  workplace,  and  so 


a  similar  electronic  board  in  a 
conference  room  down  the 
hall. 

The  most  striking  thing 
about  this  office  of  the  future 
is  that  it  has  no  desktop  PCs. 
Xerox  has  substituted  pen- 
based  electronics  for  key¬ 
boards  and  monitors.  The  idea 
is  to  make  the  technology  a 
seamless  part  of  the  office 
rather  than  a  seamless  part  of 
an  intrusive  PC  network.  The 
rapidly  falling  cost  of  silicon 
has  allowed  Xerox  to  put  com¬ 
puter  intelligence  in  paperlike 


missed  out  on  a  chance  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  PC  boom. 
Having  seen  what  it  lost  to 
hesitation,  today  Xerox  is  hav¬ 
ing  another  go  at  revolution 
with  a  few  innovative  ideas  of 
its  own,  according  to  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article. 

“Ubiquitous  computing”  is 
the  term  Xerox  uses  to  de¬ 
scribe  its  futuristic  office  at 
PARC,  where  individuals  wear 
badges  that  communicate  with 
each  other  and  record  the 
wearers’  movements  and  in¬ 
teractions.  Staff  members 
write  information  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  on  electronic  note  pads 
and  white  boards — a  com¬ 
mand  to  search  a  database, 
for  example,  or  a  request  for  a 
specific  file  or  organizational 
chart  that  will  be  shared  with 


objects  that  are  familiar  to  of¬ 
fice  workers. 

The  intelligent  badges — 
which  are  likely  to  raise  con¬ 
cerns  about  privacy  issues — 
offer  to  add  context  to  a 
wealth  of  electronic  informa¬ 
tion.  When  a  PARC  employee 
creates  or  uses  a  document  in 
a  meeting,  for  example,  the 
badge  that  monitors  his  or  her 
every  move  can  create  identi¬ 
fying  information  about  the 
place  and  other  attendees  that 
will  further  identify  the  docu¬ 
ment. 

One  other  change  at  PARC 
is  that  Xerox’s  marketing  peo¬ 
ple  are  now  in  close  contact 
with  its  R&D  people,  so  that 
when  the  next  computer  revo¬ 
lution  comes  along,  Xerox  will 
be  on  the  front  lines.  ■■ 
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TRENDLINES 


The  Workplace  as 
Crucible 


octor  Frankenstein 
used  electricity  to 
transform  his  patch- 
work  of  carrion  limbs  and  or¬ 
gans  into  a  living,  breathing 
creature.  Turning  managers 
into  leaders  requires  very  dif¬ 
ferent  elements:  variety  and 
adversity.  That  is  one  conclu¬ 
sion  of  ongoing  research  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Center  for  Cre¬ 
ative  Leadership,  a  non-profit 
management  research  and 
education  firm  located  in 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

“Our  research  [asks],  ‘What 
are  the  skills  and  perspectives 
that  women  and  men  can  and 
must  learn  in  their  careers  if 
they  are  to  reach  the  higher 
rungs  of  the  organization?’  ” 
explained  Russell  Moxley,  a 
group  director  at  the  Center. 
Based  upon  interviews  and 
surveys  conducted  throughout 
the  1980s,  the  research  con¬ 
cludes  that  successful  leaders 
are  adept  at  balancing  oppo¬ 
sites,  Moxley  said.  They  both 
lead  and  follow;  are  both 
tough  and  compassionate;  are 
at  once  individuals  and  team 
players.  Also,  top-gun  manag¬ 
ers  must  be  flexible  in  thought 
and  deed.  Leaders  are  re¬ 
sourceful,  they  aren’t  para¬ 
lyzed  by  ambiguity,  and  they 
can  make  good  decisions 
based  upon  incomplete  infor¬ 
mation. 

More  often  than  not,  these 


qualities  are  acquired  through 
experience,  Moxley  added — 
particularly  experiences  that 
are  challenging  and  diverse. 
Managers  who  have  held  a  va¬ 
riety  of  jobs,  labored  under 
different  kinds  of  bosses  and 
faced  a  major  obstacle  that 
had  to  be  surmounted  are 
more  likely  to  earn  an  office  in 
the  executive  suite  than  man¬ 
agers  who  played  it  safe.  This 
means  that  organizations  bent 
upon  growing  creative  leaders 
must  encourage  their  manag¬ 
ers  to  take  risks — and  accept 
the  fact  that  failure,  like  suc¬ 
cess,  is  an  important  learning 
experience. 

The  Center  has  identified 
five  types  of  assignments  that 
tend  to  be  developmental:  a 
change  in  scope  or  scale  that 
taxes  a  manager’s  current 
skills  (such  as  leaping  two 
rungs  up  the  corporate  lad¬ 
der);  participation  on  a  project 
task  force  where  the  project  is 
strategic  to  the  organization 
and  involves  interaction  with 
senior  managers,  and  where 
success  or  failure  will  be  evi¬ 
dent;  a  “fix-it  situation,”  such 
as  a  turnaround;  moving  from 
a  line  to  a  staff  position  and 
suddenly  having  to  manage 
people  by  influence  rather 
than  by  direct  control;  and 
“starting  from  scratch,  ”  such 
as  building  a  new  plant  or  a 
new  department.  ■■ 


Merry 
CHRISTMAS! 
Here’S  Your 
Velcro 

We’re  now  deep  enough  into 
the  holiday  season  that 
many  readers  must  feel  a  growing 
desperation  about  what  neat  thing 
to  buy  for  Aunt  Til  and  Uncle 
Gus — to  say  nothing  of  the  nice 
folks  in  the  data  center  and  the 
end  users  in  accounting.  In  the 
spirit  of  service  that  has  always 
driven  CIO,  we  herewith  offer  some 
gift  suggestions  for  last-minute 
shopping. 

►  Security  awareness  posters:  Se¬ 
curity  Awareness  Corp.  (613  234- 
3977),  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  sells 
fetching  16-by-20-inch  info-securi¬ 
ty  reminders  that  in  their  tone  are 
like  the  posters  you  may  recall 
from  grade-school  corridors  (wear 
white  after  dark)  or  the  factory 
lunchroom  (don’t  put  your  head 
under  the  drill  press).  SAC’s  post¬ 
ers  feature  stern  icons  of  locks 
and  spies  and  stress  the  employ¬ 
ee’s  personal  responsibility  for 
maintaining  good  computing  hy¬ 
giene.  Quantity  discounts. 

►  Ceiling  Guard:  Dorlen  Products 
(414  282-5670),  of  Milwaukee, 
thinks  you  ought  to  be  worried 
about  water.  The  kind  that  cas¬ 
cades  down  without  warning 


Career  Moves 

JOEL  A.  SCHNUR,  manager  of  information  systems 
at  Hughes  Aircraft  Space  and  Communications 
Group  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  board  of  CAM-1  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit,  applied- 
manufacturing  research  consortium  based  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

CHARLES  C.  EMERY  JR.  has  been  named  associate 


vice  president  and  chief  information  officer  for  the 
University  of  Texas  M.D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center  in 
Houston.  Emery,  who  will  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  implementation  of  the  information-resource  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  the  Center’s  faculty  and  staff,  was  for¬ 
merly  vice  president  of  information  services/CIO  at 
Samaritan  Health  Services  in  Phoenix.  ^B 
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through  drop-ceiling  tiles  and 
soaks  your  file  server,  derailing 
your  ATM  network,  or  something. 
Dorlen  markets  an  early-warning 
water-detection  system  that  “con¬ 
sists  of  an  array  of  sensing  panels 
. . .  interconnected  to  form  ‘zones 
of  protection.’  ”  When  the  panels 
sense  water,  an  alarm  sounds. 
Better  pray  for  a  slow-developing 
leak. 

►  Computer  vacuum  attachment 
kit:  Having  trouble  reading  em¬ 
ployees’  E-mail  through  the  layers 
of  dust  on  your  screen?  The  Eure¬ 
ka  Co.  (800  2-VACUUM),  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  III.,  maker  of  fine  vacuum 
cleaners,  has  a  mini-wand  attach- 
ment-and-hosette  kit  that  fits 
standard  vacuum  cleaners  and  can 
both  clarify  the  view  and  suck  the 
grinder  crumbs  up  from  between 
the  keys.  Only  $12.95  a  kit! 

►  Velcro  cable  wraps:  SeamTech 
(415  543-0170),  of  San  Francisco, 
knows  that  with  all  of  the  short 
and  long  lengths  of  cable  that  have 
been  loosed  upon  this  disorderly 
world,  many  of  them  now  lie  hope¬ 
lessly  kinked  and  snarled,  giving 
the  slovenly  impression  that  they 
can’t  be  used  for  anything  any¬ 
more.  Enter  Rip-Tie,  SeamTech’s 
brilliantly  simple  Velcro  strips.  Just 
wrap  them  around  a  freshly  coiled 
cable  and,  voila!,  it  stays  that  way. 
Six  sizes,  10  colors.  Wait  until 
Christo  hears  about  this!  ^B 
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THE  CIO  PERSPECTIVES  SERIES 


The  Business  of  IT: 


March  8-March  11, 1992 
Loews  Coronado  Bay 
San  Diego,  California 


PETER  DRUCKER  V- 

‘The  New  Challenges: 
Information  Comes  of  Age” 


»  . 


N  F  E  R  E  N  C  E  A  N  N  ( 

1UNCEMENT 

If  you  are  an  executive  involved  in  IT  management ,  technology  investments, 
competitive  strategies  or  corporate  business  development, 
you  will  want  to  attend  .  .  . 

THE  CIO  PERSPECTIVES  CONFERENCE 

The  Business  of  IT:  Finding  the  Payoff 


March  8 -March  11,  1992 
Loews  Coronado  Bay,  San  Diego,  California 


C 


10  s  face  a  dilemma. 
Every  day  they  come 
under  the  pressures 
of  tight  budgets,  keen 
competition,  demanding 
customers  and  quarterly  results. 

At  the  same  time,  they  must  pursue 
the  long-term  goals  of  expanding 
markets,  improving  service  and 
quality,  increasing  productivity  and 
inspiring  employees. 

CIOs  know  that  they  can  make 
their  biggest  contribution  working 
toward  long-term  goals.  But  pro¬ 
gress  towards  these  goals  is  harder 
to  measure  than  short-term  goals, 
and  CIOs  are  judged  too  often  by 
short-term,  fiscal  results. 

How  can  CIOs  go  beyond  jug¬ 
gling  and  firefighting  to  get  at  the 
payoff?  How  can  the  return  on  IT 
investments  be  clearly,  tangibly 
demonstrated  to  management  and 
stakeholders? 

This  conference  will  help  CIOs 
and  other  executive  management 
choose  the  targets  that  offer  the 
biggest  payoffs,  and  discover  better 
ways  to  convey  the  merits  of  IT, 
even  when  they  resist  conventional 
measures. 

In  general  and  breakout 
sessions .  .  . 

Special  interest  group 
round  tables  .  .  . 

And  informal  peer-to-peer 
gatherings .  .  . 

An  impressive  array  of  business, 
technology  and  education  leaders 
will  discuss  the  payoffs  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology.  Our  keynote  speak¬ 
er  and  the  greatest  management 
thinker  of  the  century,  Professor 
Peter  Drucker,  will  address  The  New 


Challenges:  Information  Comes  of  Age, 
and  join  us  for  a  reception  imme¬ 
diately  following  his  presentation. 
Each  participant  will  receive  an  auto¬ 
graphed  copy  of  Professor  Drucker’s 
new  book,  “Managing  for  the  Future,” 
to  be  published  in  March. 

Chairmen,  champions,  professors 
and  practitioners  will  deliver  salient 
appraisals  of  the  state  of  IT  in  their 
companies  and  industries.  These 
information  visionaries  will  tell  us 
how  they  use  and  evaluate  IT,  and 
provide  you  with  new  strategies  to 
succeed  in  your  role  as  CIO. 

A  wide  breadth  of  solutions  from 
a  select  group  of  innovative,  quality 
companies  will  be  available  at  the 
conference. 

Plan  now  to  join  CIO,  distinguished 
speakers  in  rare  public  appearances, 
and  outstanding  technology  vendors 
at  this  conference. 

Companion  Program 

Meet  the  other  companions  at  an  in¬ 
formal  coffee  on  Monday  morning.  In 
the  afternoon,  companions  will  visit 
Tijuana,  gateway  to  Baja  California, 
the  longest  peninsula  on  earth.  An 
afternoon  escorted  tour  will  include 


shopping  on  the  Avenida  Revolucion, 
Tijuana’s  main  shopping  area. 

Tuesday,  companions  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  spend  time  in  Balboa 
Park,  San  Diego’s  geographic  and 
cultural  hub.  Balboa  Park  is  home  to 
the  San  Diego  Zoo,  Natural  History 
Museum,  Museum  of  Art,  Museum 
of  Man,  Reuben  H.  Fleet  Space 
Theater  and  Science  Center,  the  San 
Diego  Automotive  Museum,  the 
House  of  Champions  and  the  Star¬ 
light  Bowl.  After  the  morning’s 
guided  tour  of  the  zoo,  we  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  box  lunch  and  there  will  be 
free  time  to  explore  Balboa  Park. 

We  will  return  to  the  hotel  in  time 
to  join  Peter  Drucker’s  session. 

Companions  must  enroll  in  the 
companion  program  to  be  included 
in  scheduled  receptions  and  meals. 

Loews  Coronado  Bay 

This  new  resort  is  situated  on  the 
private  16-acre  peninsula  of  Crown 
Isle.  Twenty  minutes  from  San 
Diego  airport  and  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  Mexican  border,  the  hotel 
offers  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
marina,  the  Coronado  Bay  Bridge 
and  the  San  Diego  Skyline. 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  S 

Conference  Registration 
Reception 

MONDAY,  MARCH  9 

Continental  Breakfast 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 

CONFERENCE  MODERATOR 

Aian  Paller 
President,  AUI  Division 
Computer  Associates  International 

The  Return  on  IS: 
Measuring  the  Intangible 

Jim  Wetherbe 

Director,  MIS  Research  Center 
&  Professor  of  MIS 
University  of  Minnesota 

IT’s  Contribution  to  America’s 
Competitiveness 

Lester  M.  Ai.berthai,  Jr. 
Chairman,  President  &  CEO,  EDS 

Competing  in 
Transnational  Markets 

David  H.  Starr 

Vice  President  &  Program  Manager 
OMNI,  Mastercard  International 

Demonstrating  the  Value  of  IT  to 
Business  Management 

Luncheon 

Networking  &  Affinity  Groups 

Various  small  group,  facilitator-led 
discussions  and  recreation 

Reception 

Dinner 


IT’s  Role  in  Building  Market  Share 

Jack  Cooper 
Vice  President  &  CIO 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons 

The  CIO  as 

Senior  Business  Partner 

Nigel  A  L.  Brooks 
Vice  President,  Worldwide  Technology 
Management,  American  Express  Travel 
Related  Services  Company,  Inc. 

Luncheon 

Competitors  in  Partnership: 

A  Beautiful  Relationship? 

Steve  Rijegnitz 

Head  of  Data  Center  Operations 
EJV  Partners,  LP 

Break-Out  Sessions 

The  CASE  Bill  of  Rights 

Lawrence  L.  Howard 
Vice  President,  Sales  &  Marketing 
Advanced  Information  Management 
Division,  IEF,  Texas  Instruments 

No  Strings  Attached  with  Mobile 
Data  Communications 

Jack  Livingston 

CIO,  National  Car  Rental  System  Inc. 

CIO/Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 
1992  CEO/CIO  Survey 

Ray  Lane 

Senior  Vice  President 
Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 

Steve  Perkins 

Vice  President,  Information  Systems 
Group,  Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton 


Clarke  Professor  of  Social  Science  & 
Management,  Claremont  Graduate  School 

Reception 

with  Professor  Drucker 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  11 

Continental  Breakfast 

The  Myth  of  IT  as  a 
Strategic  Weapon 

Max  Hopper 

Senior  Vice  President,  Information 
Systems,  American  Airlines 

Break-Out  Sessions 

A  Road  Map  to  Open  Systems 

Laura  Cory 

Director,  Network  Systems  Group 
Hewlett  Packard 

PCs:  The  Payoff  Gets  Bigger 

Graham  C.  Beachum,  Jr. 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Tandon  North  America 

The  Challenge  of  Achieving 
World  Class  Manufacturing 
through  IT 

Dr.  Jonathan  Golovin 
Principal  Founder  &  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Consilium,  Inc. 

Strategic  Telecommunications 
Networks:  Highway  to  Profit 

Ed  Daly 

Senior  Vice  President 
Central  Engineering,  Racal-Datacom 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Future:  IT  Then 

Portia  Isaacson 
President,  Dream  Machine  Inc. 

Summary 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO  PERSPECTIVES 


The  Business  of  IT: 

Finding  the  Payoff 


Loews  Coronado  Bay,  San  Diego,  California 
Sunday,  March  8 -Wednesday,  March  11,  1992 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 

(  ) _ (  ) _ 

PHONE  FAX 


FIRST  NAME  FOR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  ATTENDING) 


SIGNATURE 

Additional  Company  Enrollments 

The  following  people  from  my  company  also  plan  to  attend: 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANION 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANION 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

!  t  Check  Enclosed  □  Bill  Company 

□  Purchase  Order  # _ 

□  Credit  Card  # _ _ 

□  AMEX  HVISA  □  MC  Exp.  Date _ 

FAX,  CALL  OR  MAIL  YOUR  ENROLLMENT  TO 

Fax  to  508/872-0618;  call  us  at  800/366-0246;  or  mail  to 
CIO  Magazine,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham, 
MA  01701,  Attn:  Executive  Programs 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 

Individual:  $895*  ($995  after  1/15/92) 

Group:  $850*  ($950  after  1/15/92;  3  or  more  from  the  same 
company  enrolling  at  the  same  time.)  All  enrollment  fees  must 
be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  conference 
materials  and  scheduled  food  and  beverage.  Transportation 
and  hotel  are  your  responsibility. 

* Replies  must  be  received  by  January  15th. 

MILITARY/GOVERNMENT 

Individual:  $1,295*  ($1,395  after  1/15/92) 

Group:  $1250*  ( $1,350  after  1/15/92;  3  or  more  from  the 
same  department  enrolling  at  the  same  time.) 

Hotel  is  included  in  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  your 
reservations. 

*Replies  must  be  received  by  January  15th. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the  Loews  Coronado 
Bay.  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling 
the  hotel  at  619/424-4000.  Be  sure  to  identify  yourself  as  part 
of  the  CIO  Conference  to  receive  the  conference  rate.  Hotel 
reservations/cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to  30  days  prior  to  the 
conference  without  penalty.  Cancellation  between  29  and  3 
days  prior  will  receive  full  credit  toward  attendance  at  one  of 
the  next  two  conferences.  If  you  do  not  attend  or  cancel 
within  3  days  of  the  conference,  no  refund  or  credit  will  be 
given.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 

COMPANION  PROGRAM 

$165.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend 
any  conference  functions.  (Includes  all  scheduled  food  and 
beverage  functions,  tour  to  San  Diego  Zoo  and  Balboa  Park, 
and  Americas  Cup  trials  or  trip  to  Tijuana) 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference  carrier.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  your  originating  city,  you  can  qualify  for  up  to  a 
45%  discount  without  requiring  a  Saturday  night  stay-over. 

Call  800/433-1790  and  reference  STAR  file  #S07324S. 

NETWORKING/AFFINITY  GROUPS 

Please  indicate  your  level  of  interest  in  the  following 
Monday  afternoon  activities: 

□  Small  group  breakout  sessions 

Topic _ _ _ 

□  Golf  □  Tennis  Tijuana 

C I  San  Diego  Zoo  □  Americas  Cup  Trials 

Other _ 
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INSIGHTS 


End  (User)  Games 


Managing  end-user 
computing  in  a 
distributed 
environment  requires 
changes  in  the  typical 
IS  department 

BY  DAVID  O’BRIEN 


Distributed  computing  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  boon  to  end 
users  in  all  types  of  organi¬ 
zations.  But  managing  infor¬ 
mation  in  such  an  environ¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  change  in  the  skill 
mix,  role  and  operations  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  IS  department. 

Why  not  leave  end  users  to  man¬ 
age  their  own  departmental  comput¬ 
ing?  There  are  a  number  of  reasons. 
Denied  the  benefit  of  traditional  IS 
operating  controls,  end  users  are  not 
likely  to  pass  audits  of  their  IS  oper¬ 
ations  with  any  great  consistency. 
And  end-user  departments  with  only 
one  or  two  computing  people  might 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  data,  manage  concurrent  transac¬ 
tions  in  departmental  databases,  or 
maintain  physical,  access  and  recov¬ 
ery  security.  Users  would  have  to 
plan,  purchase  and  manage  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  future  hardware/soft¬ 
ware  migrations  that  are  compatible 
with  the  rest  of  the  network.  Most 
users  would  probably  be  unable  to 
grant  appropriate  levels  and  areas  of 


database  access  to  other  end  users 
or  to  maintain  appropriate  documen¬ 
tation  of  end-user  applications  so  oth¬ 
ers  could  operate  the  programs. 
These  many  functions,  now  under 
the  auspices  of  the  IS  group,  must  be 
addressed  in  distributed  environ¬ 
ments  as  well. 

Obviously  IS  is  still  crucial  to  the 
success  of  any  organization’s  comput¬ 
ing  efforts.  But  there  are  two  major 
roadblocks  to  IS’s  response  to  the 
development  of  distributed  comput¬ 
ing.  First,  the  IS  department’s  main¬ 
frame  mind-set  inhibits  change.  In 
the  mainframe  world,  success  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  minimized  downtime,  re¬ 
duced  number  of  aborts,  and  bytes 
transformed  into  volumes  of  timely 
and  accurate  reports  in  a  production 
environment.  The  mainframe  world  is 
not  known  for  its  ability  to  deal  with 
changing  requirements,  yet  end  us¬ 
ers  live  in  a  world  where  the  vari¬ 
ables  to  be  analyzed  change  daily. 

Limited  budget  resources  are  an 
obvious  second  roadblock.  Like  any 
other  department  in  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica  today,  the  typical  IS  department 
is  under  extreme  pressure  to  either 
hold  expenditures  flat  or  reduce 
them.  Moreover,  before  IS  can 
spend  $1  on  new  and  expanding  as¬ 
pects  of  end-user  computing,  it  must 
take  care  of  core  operations.  The 
mainframes  whose  costs  have  been 
spread  out  over  a  number  of  years 
have  to  be  depreciated,  the  Cobol 
programs  have  to  be  maintained,  and 
staff  has  to  be  hired  and  fired.  Only 
then  can  IS  turn  its  attention — and 
its  pocketbook — elsewhere. 

Given  the  evolutionary  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  Fortune 
500  computing,  the  problems 
that  have  resulted  because  of  them 
and  the  roadblocks  that  prevent  IS 
from  meeting  end  users’  needs,  what 
can  we  do  to  meet  the  management 
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challenges  facing  us  today? 

First,  don’t  fight  this  evolutionary 
process  in  distributed  computing. 
The  technology  is  here,  the  demand 
is  high,  and  the  end-user  community 
is  installing  it  now.  Begin  to  visualize 
a  changing  role  for  IS  in  this  new 
world,  and  start  to  develop  a  comput¬ 
ing  road  map  that  contains  reason¬ 
able  IS  controls  and  guidelines. 

Second,  continue  to  improve  the 
core  IS  activities.  The  mainframe  in¬ 
dustry  may  have  undergone  major 
shake-ups  in  the  last  five  years,  but 
mainframes  will  be  around  for  a  long 
time.  Partnerships  with  end  users 
that  employ  joint  application  design 
GAD)  techniques  will  reduce  costs, 
improve  quality  and  foster  a  better 
understanding  of  the  business  within 
IS.  Strategic  JAD-type  efforts  will 
pay  off  when  we  use  them  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  end  users’  business  infor¬ 
mation  from  their  competitors’,  to 
re-engineer  intra-  and  interdepart¬ 
mental  administrative  workflows,  and 
to  form  similar  partnerships  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers. 

Third,  despite  budgetary  con¬ 
straints,  resources  can  be  reallocat¬ 
ed.  Mainframe  depreciation  goes 
down  with  time,  and  mainframe  proj¬ 
ects  that  consumed  huge  program¬ 
ming  resources  come  to  an  end.  The 
trick  is  to  plan  for  and  then  gradually 
implement  the  new  resources  as  oth¬ 
er  budgetary  demands  decrease. 

Fourth,  get  rid  of  any  defensive  or 
cloistering  behavior  patterns  that 
may  have  built  up  within  IS  during 
the  pre-distributed  computing  phase. 
Respond  to  those  political  turf  issues 
with  an  aggressive  service  attitude 
toward  end  users. 

Once  these  issues  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed,  you  need  to  take  a  respon¬ 
sive,  customer-service  approach  by 
surveying  the  end-user  computing 
community  in  your  company.  Exactly 
what  kinds  of  applications  are  they 
running?  What  are  their  needs?  What 
risks  are  there  in  the  computing 
practices  they  are  employing?  You’ll 
probably  find  that  80  percent  of  your 
problems  are  coming  from  20  per¬ 
cent  of  your  end  users. 

IS  must  be  responsible  for  safe¬ 
guarding  and  ensuring  the  effective 


use  of  your  company’s  data.  Al¬ 
though  IS  staff  do  not  need  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  computing  activities  in 
your  business,  IS  should  establish  the 
standards  and  guidelines.  Consider 
the  following  examples  of  end-user 
issues  and  suggested  requirements. 

■  All  hardware  connected  to  the  net¬ 
work  should  be  approved  by  and  in¬ 
stalled  under  the  guidance  of  IS  and 
allow  for  enterprisewide  connectivity. 
A  business  can  no  more  afford  com- 

Left  alone ,  end  users 
will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  quality 
and  security  of  your 
company  s 
information . 

puters  that  don’t  talk  to  one  another 
than  it  can  afford  telephones  that 
don’t  communicate.  The  equipment 
must  be  standardized. 

■  All  software  connected  to  the  net¬ 
work  should  be  approved  by  IS.  Bul¬ 
letin-board-type  programs  should 
never  be  allowed,  because  of  the  risk 
of  computer  viruses.  Network  soft¬ 
ware  packages  are  cheaper  than 
stand-alone  versions  and  increase  in¬ 
terdepartmental  communication. 

■  All  business-critical  or  intergroup 
databases  should  conform  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  data  dictionary,  security, 
backup  and  operational  require¬ 
ments.  All  recurrent  database  que¬ 
ries  should  be  approved  by  an  IS  pro¬ 
fessional  for  format  and  data- 
dictionary  correctness. 

■  Documentation  of  critical  end-user 
applications  should  use  predeter¬ 
mined  formats  and  be  on  file  in  both 
IS’s  record-storage  area  and  the  end- 
user  department.  This  documenta¬ 
tion  should  tie  into  a  database  so  IS 
can  know  which  end  users  they  need 
to  communicate  with  when  they 
make  changes  in  mainframe  pro¬ 
grams  that  end  users  access. 


■  Security  standards  for  physical 
backup  and  password  protection 
should  be  stipulated  by  IS.  File-serv¬ 
er  backups  can  be  easily  coordinated 
by  IS  on  a  time  schedule  across  the 
network.  IS  should  create  and  issue 
random  passwords  to  all  individuals 
and  file  servers  every  six  months. 
With  a  centrally  administered  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  system,  IS  can  keep  track 
of  all  candidates  for  password  addi¬ 
tions,  changes  or  deletions.  Database 
access  rights  should  be  coordinated 
by  the  IS  database  administrator. 

Information,  whether  it’s  distribut¬ 
ed  or  centralized  on  a  mainframe, 
must  be  managed.  Each  functional 
area  needs  to  develop  information- 
management  skills  commensurate 
with  the  state  of  its  distributed  com¬ 
puting  activities.  With  input  from  IS, 
major  functional  areas  should  develop 
information-manager  positions. 

These  information  managers 
should  coordinate  and  prioritize  end- 
user  business  information  plans,  iden¬ 
tify  and  develop  re-engineering  proj¬ 
ects,  assure  end-user  compliance 
with  IS  standards  and  guidelines, 
represent  their  functional  area  on  IS 
user  councils  that  recommend  IS  re¬ 
source  allocation,  monitor  training 
requirements  and  the  quality  of  end- 
user  computing  within  their  function¬ 
al  area,  and  be  a  liaison  with  IS  on 
system  projects. 

Standards  and  guideline  require¬ 
ments  should  be  set  by  IS  with  end- 
user  participation.  Testing  for  compli¬ 
ance  among  end  users  should  be  part 
of  the  annual  IS  audit. 

The  changes  in  computing  that  end 
users  are  demanding  will  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  impact  on  your  business.  Yet, 
left  alone,  end  users  will  not  be  able 
to  maintain  the  quality  and  security  of 
your  company’s  information.  By  set¬ 
ting  enforceable  standards  and  guide¬ 
lines,  you  can  glean  the  benefits  of 
informational  technologies  that  will 
make  the  difference  between  winning 
and  losing  in  today’s  global  market¬ 
place.  tug 

David  O’Brien  is  senior  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  with  Honeywell  Residential  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Minneapolis. 
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In  a  world  of  competitive  claims,  it’s  always  good  to  see  how 
things  look  to  an  independent  observer.  Because  when  it 
comes  to  network  computing,  all  computer  companies  are 
not  the  same.  At  Unisys,  for  instance,  we  don’t  force  fit  your 
problems  to  work  with  our  solutions.  We  don’t  have  to. 

The  Unisys  commitment  to  open  systems  is  one  reason 
why  Kmart  installed  3,500  Unisys  UNIX  based  systems  in 
their  sophisticated  retail  network— and  just  announced  an 
additional  commitment  to  install  1,500  more.  The  diversity  of 
our  solutions  also  has  enabled  us  to  help  Swiss  Bank  Corpor¬ 
ation  connect  6,000  CTOS  commercial  workstations  in  a 
worldwide  network. 

Our  adherence  to  open  standards  like  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  (OSI)  means  our  extremely  wide  range  of 
network  computing  products  allows  client/server  computing 
across  a  wide  variety  of  processing  platforms,  be  they  ours 
or  anyone  else’s. 

From  UNIX  based  servers  to  new  open  CTOS  commercial 
workstations,  to  a  full  line  of  PW2  personal  computers,  each 
of  our  systems  has  been  designed  to  fit  in  an  open  networked 
environment. 

Call  us  at  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  171.  And  we’ll  send  you 
some  more  good  words  about  all  the  ways  we  can  help. 

©  1991  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  and  PW2  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys 
Corporation.  CTOS  is  a  trademark  of  Convergent  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Unisys  Corporation.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories  Inc. 

UNiSYS 


We  make  it  happen 


There  is  something  about 
the  conjunction  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  law  enforcement 
to  make  nearly  everyone 
queasy.  Civil  libertarians 
worry  that  privacy  and 
rights  could  be  abridged  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  misuse  of  powerful  new 
technologies — for  surveillance  pur¬ 
poses,  for  example.  Many  in  law  en¬ 
forcement  simply  can’t  envision  a  day 
when  gritty,  experienced  vice  cops 
will  tap  away  at  personal  computers 
on  their  desks.  To  them,  that  is  like 
imagining  Dirty  Harry  fussing  with  a  floral  arrangement. 

Like  it  or  not,  technology  is  slowly  seeping  into  police 
squad  rooms,  district  attorneys’  offices  and  courtrooms. 
A  few  of  these  new  technologies,  such  as  DNA  “finger¬ 
printing,”  are  potentially  revolutionary — and  controver¬ 
sial.  But  most  of  what  is  new  in  law-enforcement  technol¬ 
ogy  is  commonplace  in  other  fields.  PCs,  management 
systems,  relational  databases  and  imaging  are  part  of  the 
web  of  business  tools  that  civilians  now  take  for  granted. 
Law-enforcement  IT  proponents  argue  that  these  old 
technological  troopers  will  make  it  easier  to  apprehend 
and  convict  lawbreakers — if  police  officers  and  courts  will 
accept  them  and  the  public  will  approve  and  fund  them. 

Justice  is  big  business  in  America.  The  nation  spends 
over  $60  billion  annually  to  catch,  convict  and  jail  crimi¬ 
nals.  But  then,  the  nation  has  a  lot  of  criminals.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  1989  Justice  Department  study,  on  any  given 
day,  one  out  of  every  46  adult  Americans  is  in  jail  or  on 
probation  or  parole. 

The  front  line  of  law  enforcement  is  the  cop — the  local 
officer  in  a  squad  car,  the  state  police  detective,  the  fed¬ 
eral  agent — employed  by  nearly  17,000  police  agencies 
nationwide.  And  cops  buy  more  technology  than  prosecu¬ 
tors  or  the  courts  do.  The  way  the  pie  is  sliced  among 


criminal-justice  agencies,  the  police 
“traditionally”  receive  stouter  capital 
expenditure  budgets,  explained  Kelly 
Bacon,  executive  assistant  to  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  District  Attorney. 
They  have  to  purchase  guns  and  cars 
and  computer-aided  dispatch  (CAD) 
systems. 

CAD  systems  were  the  latest  and 
greatest  thing  in  police  technology 
during  the  1980s.  Computers  capture 
incoming  service  calls  (“there  is  a 
robbery  in  progress,”  or  “a  cat  is 
stuck  in  a  tree”),  and  automatically 
record  such  pertinent  details  as  the  caller’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Now  departments  are  adding  flourishes  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  In  Alliance,  Neb.,  for  instance,  the  CAD  system  is 
linked  to  an  electronic  Rolodex  of  local  businesses,  so 
that  officers  can  quickly  discover  whom  to  summon  if  a 
call  comes  in  from  a  particular  store.  It  is  also  linked  to 
tactical  information  about  certain  addresses — that  call 
about  a  cat  may  seem  harmless,  but  it  comes  from  a 
house  where  a  known  (and  armed)  drug  user  lives. 

Dispatchers  communicate  with  patrolling  officers 
through  police  radios  or  over  mobile  data  terminals  that 
will  display  information  routed  directly  from  a  CAD  sys¬ 
tem.  In  Fremont,  Calif. ,  and  a  few  other  communities,  the 
communicator  of  choice  is  a  laptop  computer  and  a  radio 
modem.  Fremont  officers  use  the  laptops  to  directly  ac¬ 
cess  state  and  federal  databases,  bypassing  busy  radio 
dispatchers  and  speeding  response.  For  instance,  it  takes 
only  eight  seconds  to  learn  if  a  particular  vehicle  has  been 
listed  as  stolen. 

In  the  future,  cops  equipped  with  laptops  may  be  able 
to  quickly  retrieve  records — or  even  images — from  cen¬ 
tral  files.  California  is  piloting  a  project  that  will  allow 
Highway  Patrol  officers  to  ticket  drivers  simply  by  swip¬ 
ing  a  magnetic  strip  on  the  driver’s  license  through  a 


From  the  cops 
to  the  courts,  law- 
enforcement  officials 
are  using  IT  to  put 
criminals  behind  bars 
BY  THOMAS  KIELY 
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a  project  that  will 


allow  Highway  Patrol 
officers  to  ticket  drivers 
simply  by  swiping 
a  magnetic  strip  on 
the  driver  s  license 
through  a  reader  in 
the  squad  car. 


reader  in  the  squad  car.  On  the  East 
Coast,  the  Baltimore  County  Police 
Department  hopes  to  eventually  use 
laptops  or  mobile  terminals  to  pro¬ 
vide  officers  on  a  crime  scene  access 
to  a  new  expert  system  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  developed.  The  system 
matches  details  of  a  residential  bur¬ 
glary  case  against  the  modus  oper- 
andi  of  about  700  burglary  offenders 
and  uses  if/then  rules  to  generate  a 
list  of  suspects. 

But  law  enforcement  has  its  own 
technology  hurdles.  Cops  tend  to  be 
wary  of  change,  and  the  geeky  stuff 
can  seem  foolishly  exotic  to  them — 
or  Pandora’s  boxes  of  hidden  agen¬ 
das.  San  Francisco  is  saddled  with  a 
patrol-scheduling  system  that  middle 
managers  won’t  use,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  they  find  it  clunky  and  Big- 
Brotherish.  And  Baltimore  County 
detectives  initially  shunned  the  bur¬ 
glary  expert  system — even  though 
they  were  key  to  developing  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  rules.  “Seasoned  detectives 
were  saying,  ‘I  don’t  need  this,  ’  ”  re¬ 
called  Captain  Jeff  Caslin. 

Marie  Rosen,  publisher  of  Law 
Enforcement  News,  a  police  newspa¬ 
per  issued  by  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York,  sees 
irony  in  the  development  of  these 
new  applications.  Increasingly,  police 
managers  want  their  officers  more  in¬ 
volved  in  the  community — to  resur¬ 
rect  the  kind  of  direct  interaction  be¬ 
tween  police  and  the  public  that 
existed  in  the  days  when  cops  walked 
a  beat.  But  it  was  technology  (the  ra¬ 
dio-dispatch  car)  that  claimed  the 
beat  cop  in  the  years  following  World 
War  II.  Technologies  like  CAD  and 
laptop  communicators  continue  to 
keep  officers  tied  to  the  car.  “It’s  an 
unresolved  issue,”  Rosen  observed. 

So  is  technology  management.  IT 
can  hinder  new  trends  in  police  strat¬ 
egy,  asserts  Malcolm  K.  Sparrow,  an 
expert  on  police  management  at  Har¬ 
vard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  Police  execu¬ 
tives  “are  often  bamboozled  by  new 
technology,  ”  Sparrow  said.  “Systems 
have  been  installed  without  a  clear 
idea  of  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
their  style  of  policing.” 

Well  managed,  technology  can  be 


an  important  tool  for  progressive  po¬ 
lice  managers.  But  the  wrong  deci¬ 
sion  about  systems  can  “scupper 
your  best  intentions,”  Sparrow  ar¬ 
gued.  CAD  systems  can  stir  up  a 
hornet’s  nest  of  managerial  issues; 
other  systems  may  enshrine  outdat¬ 
ed  policing  methods,  give  power  to 
the  wrong  people  or  support  inappro¬ 
priate  performance  measures,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
police  managers  not  abdicate  technol¬ 
ogy  decisions  to  technologists. 
“These  are  matters  for  strategists 
and  managers,  ”  he  said. 

Off  the  street,  technology  plays 
an  even  larger  role — in  police 
laboratories  and  investigative 
units.  Today  IT  helps  investigators  to 
search  thousands  of  records  in  order 
to  match  bullets  to  guns,  analyze  the 
flow  of  money  within  drug  rings,  ren¬ 
der  “drawings”  of  suspects  based  on 
eyewitness  accounts,  and  “age”  pic¬ 
tures  of  missing  children.  The  Secret 
Service  is  looking  at  an  automated 
handwriting-analysis  system  devel¬ 
oped  in  Germany,  and  the  FBI  uses 
an  expert  system  to  help  track  down 
serial  killers.  But  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  new  investigative  boons  are 
DNA  analysis  (see  related  story, 
page  26)  and  automated  fingerprint 
identification  systems  (AFIS). 

Meanwhile,  fingerprints  have  gone 
digital.  Live-scan  fingerprint  technol¬ 
ogy  electronically  captures  images  of 
prints  that  can  be  stored,  indexed  or 
transmitted  quickly  and  easily.  Other 
systems  are  speeding  up  the  process 
of  comparing  fingerprints  found  at  a 
crime  scene  or  taken  from  a  suspect 
against  a  repository  of  inked  prints. 
The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  is  itching  to 
hook  into  a  California  AFIS  as  a  way 
to  identify  smugglers,  criminals  on 
the  lam,  or  repeat  border  crossers 
among  the  illegal  aliens  they  stop. 

But  AFIS  is  only  one  component  of 
tomorrow’s  integrated  record  sys¬ 
tem.  According  to  Art  Rehkemper, 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Foren¬ 
sic  Services  Division  of  the  U.S.  Se¬ 
cret  Service,  law-enforcement  re¬ 
searchers  are  studying  computerized 
voice-identification  systems.  In  the 
future,  voice  records  and  fingerprints 
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of  criminals  may  be  linked  to  central 
files  containing  text  information,  such 
as  arrest  records  and  wanted  notices. 

Facial-recognition  systems  will 
take  these  advances  even  further. 
Theoretically,  information  systems 
can  store  and  index  (by  a  variety  of 
measurements)  photographs  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  faces.  Measurements  may  in¬ 
clude  the  distance  between  the  eyes, 
the  distance  of  the  eyes  from  the 
nose,  and  so  on.  The  Border  Patrol 
and  other  federal  agencies  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  this  type  of 
system.  Surveillance  photographs 
could  be  included  in  the  image  data¬ 
bases.  Then,  conceivably,  a  video 
camera  on  the  front  end  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  recognition  system  installed  at 


an  airport  could  scan  newly  arrived 
international  passengers  and  sound 
an  alarm  when  it  spotted  a  smuggler, 
terrorist  or  spy. 

That  may  scare  the  willies  out  of 
citizens  who  envision  how  this  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  abused  by  govern¬ 
ment.  But  before  the  knees  start 
knocking,  there’s  more:  The  FBI  has 
begun  to  overhaul  the  National  Crime 
Identification  Center  database.  (This 
is  a  system  shared  by  states  and  lo¬ 
calities  but  managed  by  the  FBI.)  To¬ 
day,  police  query  the  NCIC  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  wanted  or  missing  people 
and  stolen  property;  they  can  also  go 
through  the  NCIC  to  the  FBI’s  data¬ 
base  of  14  million  individuals  with 
criminal  histories.  By  the  mid-1990s, 


Tracking  Violent  Criminals 

The  FBI  is  using  expert  systems  to  stalk  serial 
killers,  bombers  and  rapists 

Agrowing  database  of  unsolved  homicides  and  a  handful  of  expert 
systems  are  helping  investigators  at  the  National  Center  for  the 
Analysis  of  Violent  Crime  (NCAVC),  headquartered  at  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico,  Va. ,  to  track  down  serial  killers  and  other  repeat 
perpetrators  of  violent  crimes  (including  rape,  arson  and  child  molesta¬ 
tion). 

The  Violent  Criminal  Apprehension  Program  (VICAP),  which  con¬ 
tains  detailed  reports  on  about  6,000  cases,  is  stored  on  a  mainframe, 
and  can  analyze  details  of  each  case  and  suggest  linkages  among  cases. 

Investigators  can  query  the  system  directly — to  request  a  list  of  all 
cases  involving  certain  characteristics,  for  example — or  compare  and 
contrast  each  new  case  entered  into  VICAP  against  all  other  cases  and 
produce  a  list  of  the  10  that  most  closely  resemble  the  new  one.  “Some 
of  them  are  right  on  the  money,”  said  David  Icove,  violent  crime  pro¬ 
gram  manager.  Not  long  ago,  this  application  linked  a  killer  arrested  in 
Texas  to  three  other  unsolved  homicides  outside  the  state. 

Another  application,  called  Profiler,  is  used  to  develop  probable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  killers  and  rapists.  Based  on  over  250  rules,  Profiler  will 
work  on  cases  in  VICAP  or,  in  an  interactive  mode,  query  analysts  for 
additional  details  about  the  crime  scene.  A  third  system  is  used  to  help 
law-enforcement  agents  across  the  nation  track  down  bombers  and  ar¬ 
sonists.  These  systems,  according  to  Icove,  are  experimental,  and  an 
investment  for  the  future. 

Obviously,  the  more  cases  VICAP  contains,  the  more  effective  it  will 
be.  “I’m  sure  we  will  do  much  better  when  we  have  15,000  cases  rather 
than  6,000.” 

-T.  Kiely 


oday  IT  helps 
investigators  to  search 
thousands  of  records  in 
order  to  match  bullets 
to  guns ,  analyze  the 
flow  of  money  within 
drug  rings ,  render 
“drawings”  of  suspects 
based  on  eyewitness 
accounts ,  and  “age” 
pictures  of  missing 
children . 
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the  National  Crime 
Identification  Center 
system  will  contain 
new  databases  ( such  as 
files  on  parolees ),  have 
access  to  the  Canadian 
equivalent  to  NCIC 
and  incorporate 
relational  searching , 
expert  systems  and 
images . 


the  NCIC  system  will  contain  new 
databases  (such  as  files  on  parolees), 
have  access  to  the  Canadian  equiv¬ 
alent  to  NCIC  and  incorporate  rela¬ 
tional  searching,  expert  systems  and 
images.  Eventually,  officers  equipped 
with  fingerprint  scanners  and  laptop 
computers  in  their  cars  will  be  able 
to  transmit  a  suspect’s  prints  to  the 
NCIC  and  quickly  get  access  to  a 
photograph  and  a  rap  sheet. 

Cop  technology  also  helps  pros¬ 
ecutors  to  build  stronger  cases 
in  court.  And  in  some  sense, 
“investigative  computing”  (as  Port¬ 
land’s  Bacon  refers  to  it)  is  a  shared 
resource.  Bacon  observed  that  rela¬ 
tional  and  graphical  applications  are 
particularly  helpful  in  drug-conspiracy 
cases,  where  police  and  prosecutors 
(and  later,  juries)  must  sort  through 
disparate  pieces  of  information  and 


try  to  “visualize”  relationships. 

In  general,  however,  prosecutors 
are  just  beginning  to  grab  hold  of 
technology.  IT  budgets  are  leaner  in 
this  sector  of  the  justice  system,  and 
there  is  a  paucity  of  applications.  In 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Commonwealth 
Attorney  Robert  Humphreys  is  fin¬ 
ishing  development  of  an  automated 
case-tracking  system — and  he  has  al¬ 
ready  had  inquiries  from  other  pros¬ 
ecutors. 

“A  lot  of  DAs’  offices,  a  lot  of 
criminal-justice  offices,  are  without 
any  computer  system,  ”  observed 
Ben  Shapiro,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  for  Justice  Information 
Systems,  an  organization  that  en¬ 
courages  the  use  of  technology  with¬ 
in  criminal  justice.  “They’re  still  ask¬ 
ing,  ‘What  do  I  need?’  ” 

Marion  County,  Ind.,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion.  There,  the  prosecutor’s  office 


Tapping  into  the  Gene  Pool 


The  analysis  of  genetic  material  is  helping  cops 
place  suspects  at  the  scene  of  the  crime 

DNA  analysis  is  probably  the  most  powerful  analytical  tool  for  law 
enforcement  since  fingerprint  [identification],”  said  Robert  Glea¬ 
son,  section  chief  in  the  FBI’s  Laboratory  Division.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  relies  on  the  fact  that  individuals  can  be  identified  by  their  genetic 
makeup  in  much  the  same  way  they  can  be  identified  by  their  finger¬ 
prints.  With  DNA  analysis,  biological  traces — such  as  blood,  hair,  skin 
and  semen — left  at  a  crime  scene  could  lead  police  investigators  ineluc¬ 
tably  to  a  suspect. 

But  the  technology  is  controversial.  There  are  various  techniques  for 
analyzing  genetic  material  in  a  forensic  lab,  and  all  of  them  have  their 
limitations.  Larry  Kobilinsky,  professor  of  biology  and  immunology  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York,  explained  that  some 
techniques  will  identify  dissimilar  DNA  material  or  offer  statistics  on  the 
chances  of  making  a  match.  Critics  of  the  method  question  the  integrity 
of  the  databases  used  to  generate  the  statistics. 

Other  techniques  read  “bands”  of  DNA  material  but  can  only  work 
with  certain  kinds  and  quantities  of  biological  material.  Still,  the  FBI  has 
conducted  nearly  3,000  DNA  examinations  since  December  1988  (most¬ 
ly  on  behalf  of  state  and  local  agencies)  and  has  over  1,000  other  cases 
currently  in  the  works.  DNA  fingerprints  have  been  used  in  court,  too. 
“The  future  in  this  is  sequencing  DNA,”  said  Kobilinsky.  “That  is 
[where  one]  isolates  a  particular  gene  ...  to  compare  suspects.  It  will 
be  very  detailed.  ”  -T.  Kiely 
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and  the  courts  are  linked  to  a  net¬ 
work  that  is  the  official  court  record 
for  the  county.  When  a  charge  is 
lodged  against  a  defendant,  prosecu¬ 
tors  can  add  to  the  system  all  data 
relevant  to  their  cases,  including  the 
charges,  information  about  bail,  and 
so  on.  They  can  then  track  the  case 
through  the  courts.  The  police  are 
linked  to  the  system,  too,  enabling 
attorneys  to  electronically  share  case 
information,  such  as  the  address  of  a 
witness.  (Public  defenders  have  limit¬ 
ed  access  to  the  system.)  Because 
the  data  is  automated,  prosecutors 
and  the  courts  can  slice  it  up  into  sta¬ 
tistical  information — such  as  recidi¬ 
vism  rates,  data  on  bail  jumpers  and 
crime  statistics. 

The  electronic  links  between 
courts  and  law  offices  will  in¬ 
crease,  predicts  Larry  P.  Web¬ 
ster,  director  of  technical  services 
for  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts.  While  some  courts  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  faxing  of  docu¬ 
ments,  they  quickly  realized  that 
this,  in  effect,  transferred  document¬ 
printing  costs  from  law  firms  to 
courts.  But  PCs  and  modems  let  law¬ 
yers  file  court  documents  and  check 
the  status  of  cases  more  efficiently. 

For  the  courts,  technology  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  Wyatt  Earp  of  docu¬ 
ment  management,  the  only  hombre 
that  can  clean  up  paper  chaos.  Courts 
are  eyeing  imaging  technology — one 
California  municipality  is  already  stor¬ 
ing  traffic  citations  on  optical  disk — 
and  more  advanced  data-transcrip- 
tion  technologies,  Webster  noted. 
Real-time  translators  under  develop¬ 
ment  will  automatically  store  the  ste¬ 
nographer’s  keystrokes  in  what 
passes  for  English  in  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion — and  even  display  the  text  on 
television  screens  in  the  courtroom. 

But  eventually  courts  may  find  that 
video  is  their  technology  of  choice. 
Courts  in  Utah  and  elsewhere  now 
conduct  video  arraignments.  Prison¬ 
ers  don’t  have  to  leave  the  jail  to  face 
the  judge,  and  the  government  saves 
money  on  prisoner  transportation 
costs.  The  next  step  will  be  prere¬ 
corded  trials.  Judges  and  lawyers  can 
proceed  through  a  trial  that  is  re¬ 


corded  on  video  in  the  absence  of  a 
jury.  Twelve  honest  souls  will  watch 
a  distilled  version  of  the  trial  (objec¬ 
tions,  motions  and  pauses  will  be 
edited  out)  and  render  judgment — 
and  perhaps  work  through  three  or 
four  trials  a  day. 

Appellate  judges  with  video  access 
to  ongoing  trials  could  deliver  real¬ 
time  decisions  on  appeals  simply  by 
playing  back  “instant  replays”  of  the 
motions — thereby  streamlining  court 
dockets.  With  integrated  data,  judges 
on  the  bench  could  consult  their 
workstations  to  look  at  the  docket, 
see  an  image  of  a  filed  paper  or  view 
video  of  a  sentencing.  Down  the 
longer  road,  judges  and  juries  might 
“visit”  a  crime  scene  using  virtual-re¬ 
ality  technology. 

After  the  capture  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  comes  the  correctional  phase  of 
the  criminal-justice  system,  and  tech¬ 
nology  is  making  inroads  here  as 
well.  The  National  Institute  of  Cor¬ 
rections  and  NASA,  for  example,  are 
working  together  to  find  technologies 
that  can  be  transferred  from  the 
space  program  to  the  prison.  On  the 
agenda:  using  nuclear  magnetic-reso¬ 
nance  scanners  to  detect  concealed 
weapons  or  drugs,  automating  rapid- 
eye  test  equipment  (developed  for 
the  Shuttle  program)  to  detect  drug 
use,  and  an  automated  smart  tutor 
that  will  help  prisoners  to  develop 
much-needed  reading  and  life  skills. 

Technology  is  also  being  used  to 
address  the  problem  of  prison  over¬ 
crowding.  The  nation’s  prison  popula¬ 
tion  doubled  in  the  1980s,  and  many 
states’  prisons  are  bursting  at  the 
seams.  The  newest  additions  to  the 
corrections-technology  palette  are 
various  electronic  house-arrest  sys¬ 
tems.  In  Charlestown,  W.Va.,  proba¬ 
tion  officers  use  a  call-in  monitoring 
system  to  keep  track  of  house-bound 
offenders.  The  system  has  cut  proba¬ 
tion  officers’  caseloads  by  15  percent. 
Other  communities  use  electronic 
collars  and  ankle  communicators. 

But  even  with  all  the  technology 
now  aimed  at  capturing,  convicting 
and  jailing  crooks,  crime  rates  contin¬ 
ue  to  rise.  Perhaps  technologists 
need  to  turn  their  attention  to  uncov¬ 
ering  the  roots  of  crime.  GO q\ 
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BUY  NOW. 


Just  in  case  you're  having  a  little  trouble  deciding 
what  personal  computer  to  buy,  we  have  an  option. 
Don't  decide.  Just  buy  the  new  Option  from  Tandon. 
And  save  your  major  decisions  for  somewhere 
down  the  road. 

You  see,  the  Option  is  what  we  call  a 
fully  modular  upgradable  computer.  So  in 
the  time  it  takes  to  slip  out  one  cartridge, 
and  slip  in  another,  you've  upgraded  the 
processor  speed  of  your  computer. 

Let's  say,  for  example,  in  all  the  early  confusion, 
you  purchased  a  1386™  SX  processor  for  your  Tandon 
Option.  And  somewhere  down  the  road  you  decide 
you'd  rather  have  a  i486™,  or  the  next  generation 
when  it  debuts.  You  can  decide  to  buy  our  next 


generation  cartridge,  unplug  the  old  cartridge,  and  plug 
in  the  new  one.  As  opposed  to  other  computers  where 
the  only  decision  you  can  make  is  that  you  bought 
the  wrong  machine. 

Then  again,  decisions  can  include  more  than 
just  the  processor  speed,  so  we  made  the  hard 
drive  modular  as  well.  And  with  40,1 10,  200, 
and  400  MB  hard  drives  to  choose  from,  that 
decision  can  be  pretty  tough  too.  But  don't  worry, 
you  can  always  decide  later. 

Of  course,  while  you're  waiting,  we  thought  this 
might  be  a  good  time  to  tell  you  about  our  company.  At 
the  Tandon  Corporation,  we  invented  and  pioneered  the 
original  double  sided  floppy  disk  drive  for  the  industry.  In 
fact  we  supplied  the  first  millions  for  the  original  IBM  PC. 


tandon  reserves  the  nght  to  amend  specifications  and  prices  without  notice  Tandon  Option,  Tandon  486,  Tandon  386,  SL386sx,  SL  486,  LT/286,  LT/386sx,  386sx/N.  286/N,  Tandon  Tower  386,  Tandon  Tower  486,  PowerPoster.  MultiCACHE  and  Ml  AT  are  trademarks  of  Tandon  Corporation  Intel  is  a  registered 


We're  also  pretty  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
engineers  own  more  than  1 6  patents.  And  that  we 
continue  to  lead  with  technological  firsts.  Like  being 
the  first  to  introduce  the  removable  hard  disk  drive 
(the  Data  Pac);  being  one  of  the  first  to  incorporate 
EISA  bus  technology  into  our  machines;  and  now  this, 
the  first  fully  modular  upgradable  computer  system. 

But  to  help  you  feel  even  more  comfortable  with  us, 
we  offer  a  no  questions  asked,  full  refund  within  the 
first  thirty  days  (If  you  take  31  days,  that's  probably 
O.K.,  too).  A  1  year  limited  warranty  on  all  parts  and 
service.  A  24  hour  a  day  hotline,  in  effect  7  days  a 
week,  365  days  a  year,  just  to  give  you  a  person  you 
can  always  talk  to.  And  of  course,  on  site  service  the 
very  next  day  should  you  ever  need  it. 


So  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  1-800-800-8850  to 
find  out  more  about  The  Option  from  Tandon,  or  to 
ask  for  a  sales  representative  to  come  to  your  place  of 
business.  Or  even  to  order  one  right  now,  right  over  the 
phone.  Go  ahead.  After  all,  when  you  do,  it's  not  like 
it's  the  end  of  the  world. 


trademark  of  im«  Corporation  Trie  into  inside  Logo  is  a  trademark  of  Mitel  Corporation  Al  other  products  or  services  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies  Lease  terms  vary  by  system  1 1991  Tandon  Corporation.  Moorpark.  CA 


COVER  STORY 


All  bets  were  on 
when  New  York's 
recession-pinched 
Off-Track  Betting 
agency 
set  about 
reinventing  itself 
through  technology 

BY 

DAVID 

FREEDMAN 


OU  PAYS  YOUR  MONEY  AND 
you  takes  your  chances. 

That’s  not  news  to  customers 
of  New  York  City  Off-Track  Betting, 
the  chain  of  98  city-run  “parlors”  that 
lets  horse-racing  fans  lay  down  bets 
at  racetrack  odds  without  having  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  turf  itself. 
But  the  same  couldn’t  be  said  of 
OTB’s  management.  Throughout 
most  of  the  1980s,  the  conservative 
and  bureaucratic  organization  did  lit¬ 
tle  to  reverse  the  trends  of  rising 
costs  and  the  erosion  of  the  horse¬ 
race  gambling  market. 

Information  technology  in  particu¬ 
lar  languished  at  the  $218  million 
agency.  Old,  unreliable  systems  were 
hindering  business,  and  little  was 
done  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast 
stores  of  data  accumulating  as  moun¬ 
tains  of  paper. 

No  one  was  more  frustrated  with 
the  situation  than  George  Steinman, 
senior  director  of  management  sci¬ 
ences  and  operations  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  agency.  Having  joined 
OTB  four  years  after  its  creation  in 
1970,  Steinman  watched  in  envy  as 
the  financial-services  companies  sur- 
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GEORGE  STEINMAN:  “With  a  more  efficient  system,  we’d  be  able  to  pull  more  customers  through  and  spend  more  time  talking  to  each  customer. 


rounding  OTB 's  midtown  Manhattan 
headquarters  leapt  into  the  age  of 
PCs  and  strategic  information  tech¬ 
nology.  Steinman  pushed  OTB  man¬ 
agement  to  follow  suit,  to  little  avail. 
“I  tried  to  change  people’s  thinking,” 
said  Steinman,  “but  things  kept  mov¬ 
ing  slowly.” 

Then,  in  1990,  recently  elected 
New  York  Mayor  David  Dinkens  pro¬ 
moted  Hazel  Dukes,  a  longtime  OTB 
manager  and  president  of  the 
NAACP,  to  be  president  of  the  agen¬ 
cy.  Dukes  was  all  too  familiar  with 
the  problems  OTB  faced,  and  she 
was  determined  to  turn  things  around 
quickly.  One  of  her  first  moves  was 
to  offer  an  executive  vice  presidency 
to  David  Vaughn,  whom  Dukes  knew 
from  his  positions  as  special-events 
coordinator  for  the  United  Negro 


College  Fund  and,  later,  for  pharma¬ 
ceutical  manufacturer  Pfizer.  Vaughn 
had  impressed  her  as  a  no-nonsense 
manager  who  made  things  happen. 

“[Dukes]  wanted  to  turn  this  oper¬ 
ation  into  a  corporation,  and  she 
knew  we  didn’t  have  the  systems  in 
place  to  do  it,”  explained  Vaughn. 
Vaughn  jumped  at  the  opportunity — 
and  not  just  because  he  liked  the  idea 
of  making  big  changes  and  happened 
to  be  comfortable  with  technology.  “I 
spent  a  lot  of  my  early  years  at  Pim¬ 
lico,  and  every  other  racetrack  in 
Maryland,”  he  said.  “Horse  racing  is 
in  my  blood.  ” 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Vaughn  and 
Steinman  recognized  that  they  had 
similar  ideas.  Though  they  make  an 
unlikely  duo — Steinman  is  a  fast-talk¬ 
ing,  acerbic  techie  and  Vaughn  is  a 


smooth,  nattily  dressed  executive — 
they  quickly  joined  forces  to  shake  up 
OTB  from  its  systems  on  out.  The 
result:  The  agency  is  well  along  in  its 
transformation  from  a  sleepy  city  bu¬ 
reaucracy  to  a  model  for  a  fleet-foot¬ 
ed,  opportunistic  service  organiza¬ 
tion.  Arid  for  the  first  time,  IT  is 
playing  a  lead  role. 

Sitting  in  his  large  office  overlook¬ 
ing  Broadway,  Vaughn  recalled  what 
he  saw  when  he  first  joined  OTB. 
“The  racing  industry  was  in  a  down¬ 
ward  trend,  and  we  weren’t  doing 
much  to  bring  in  new  bettors,”  he 
said.  That  key  problem  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  a  suffering  economy  and 
the  attendant  city  budget  cutbacks, 
demands  by  aggressive  unions,  and 
growing  charges  from  a  number  of 
communities  that  OTB  parlors  were 
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IT  TAKES  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  TO  BE  SELF-RELIANT.  AS  ONE 


OF  THE  TOP  TWENTY  CORPORATIONS  IN  THE  WORLD,  WE  HAVE 

INVESTED  IN  PC,  SEMICONDUCTOR,  AND  RELATED  TECHNOLOGIES 

N  0 

SO  WE  CAN  BETTER  CONTROL  QUALITY  AND  COSTS  ACROSS  THE 

TRADE 

BOARD.  THIS  EQUIPS  US  TO  DESIGN,  DEVELOP  AND  DELIVER 

OFFS 

THE  ULTIMATE  HIGH-PERFORMANCE,  HIGH-VALUE  SOLUTIONS. 

BECAUSE  OF  OUR  GLOBAL  STRENGTH,  YOU  NO  LONGER  HAVE 

TO  MAKE  THE  CHOICE  BETWEEN  PERFORMANCE  AND  PRICE. 
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We  weren't  able  to 
quickly  and  reliably 
take  people's  money 
and  keep  track  of  it, 
and  we  weren't  taking 
advantage  of  the 
information  we  had. . . . 

We  were  operating 
with  a  1970s 
data-processing 
mentality 

-David  Vaughn 


unwelcome  presences,  he  noted.  On 
top  of  everything  else,  OTB’s  infor¬ 
mation  systems  were  a  mess.  “We 
weren’t  able  to  quickly  and  reliably 
take  people’s  money  and  keep  track 
of  it,  and  we  weren’t  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  information  we  had,”  said 
Vaughn.  “Everyone  and  his  brother 
knows  that  PCs  are  the  way  to  go 
these  days,  but  we  were  operating 
with  a  1970s  data-processing  mental¬ 
ity.” 

Vaughn  quickly  got  the  word  out  to 
employees  that  they  had  better  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  big  changes,  but 
all  everyone  seemed  to  do  was  point 
out  more  problems.  That  cut  against 
his  grain. 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  prob¬ 
lems  are  stepping  stones,”  he  said. 
“They’re  opportunities  to  prove  your¬ 
self.  All  I  want  to  hear  from  people  is 
how  to  solve  them.  ” 

The  one  person  who  kept  knock¬ 
ing  on  his  door  with  solutions 
was  Steinman.  “Things  had  to 
change  radically,”  said  Steinman. 
“OTB  is  like  a  bank  with  lots  of  small 
branches.  But  we  didn’t  have  any  of 
the  technology  that  banks  use.  We 
needed  new  systems,  and  we  needed 
to  start  moving  to  PCs  both  in  the 
branches  and  at  the  main  office.” 
Vaughn  agreed,  and  he  and  Stein- 


DAVID  VAUGHN:  “We  needed  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  a  tm-dollar  bet.” 


man  got  to  work.  The  first  thing  they 
did  was  take  a  look  at  the  agency’s 
betting  system.  The  betting  system 
is  at  the  core  of  OTB’s  operations, 
handling  over  a  million  transactions  a 
day  and  serving  much  like  a  retail 
business’s  point-of-sale  system — ex¬ 
cept  that  in  addition  to  keeping  track 
of  the  money  taken  in,  the  betting 
system  has  to  calculate  payouts 
based  on  the  odds  transmitted  from 
the  racetrack’s  system.  But  OTB’s 
existing  system  was  cranky,  often 
keeping  customers  waiting  while  it 
processed  the  information.  Even 
worse,  the  system  occasionally  lost 
track  of  entire  batches  of  wagers. 
“First  and  foremost,  we  needed  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  a  two-dollar 


bet,”  said  Vaughn.  “But  we  wanted 
to  do  a  lot  more  than  that,  too.  ” 

A  new  betting  system  was  already 
under  development,  but  when 
Vaughn  asked  for  details,  he  was  told 
that  the  system  was  being  designed 
and  implemented  almost  entirely  by  a 
third  party,  per  order  of  the  previous 
management.  “When  I  heard  that,” 
recalled  Vaughn,  “I  said,  ‘Who? 
What?  You  mean  to  tell  me  we’re  not 
even  in  charge  of  our  most  important 
system?’  That’s  not  the  way  I  like  to 
do  things.  I  always  want  to  make 
sure  it’s  my  own  people  that  are  on 
the  line.” 

Vaughn  quickly  ordered  that  OTB 
start  playing  a  larger  role  in  the  new 
system’s  development,  and  he  per- 
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sonally  oversaw  the  incorporation  of 
a  broader  architecture  that  would  al¬ 
low  the  fast  implementation  of  new 
types  of  betting  schemes.  In  addition, 
he  made  sure  the  new  system  would 
be  faster  and  more  reliable. 

“With  a  more  efficient  system, 
we’d  be  able  to  pull  more  customers 
through  and  spend  more  time  talking 
to  each  customer,”  said  Steinman. 
“But  more  importantly,  David  made 
sure  that  everybody  involved  in  the 
development  saw  the  big  picture, 


he  went  right  to  work  on  the  solution. 
“I  asked  myself,  ‘If  I  were  David, 
what’s  the  toughest  and  most  useful 
thing  I  could  ask  for  from  me?’  ”  said 
Steinman.  “I  decided  that  would  be 
to  provide  a  set  of  PC  files  that  could 
be  used  to  run  operations,  and  that 
would  provide  an  immediate  feel  for 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
business.  ” 

In  a  few  days,  Vaughn  had  the  first 
files  at  his  fingertips — and  it  didn’t 
take  him  long  to  make  use  of  them. 


hen  it  came  time  to  bargain  with  the  unions, 
Vaughn  and  Steinman  sat  hunched  over  a  PC  for 
hours  at  a  time,  examining  the  revenue  and  cost 
impacts  of  virtually  every  negotiating  scenario 

they  could  think  of. 


that  they  understood  how  this  system 
would  support  our  future  plans.  ” 

The  new  system  would  also  do  a 
better  job  of  tracking  information 
about  wagers  and  payouts  from  all 
the  branches.  Unfortunately,  OTB 
hadn’t  been  doing  that  much  with  the 
data  it  already  had,  except  to  chum 
out  page  after  page  of  detailed  re¬ 
ports  that  didn’t  help  decision-mak¬ 
ing.  Steinman  didn’t  bother  to  point 
the  problem  out  to  Vaughn;  instead, 
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He  started  by  examining  the  hours 
that  the  company’s  1,500  people 
worked  in  the  98  branches.  After 
playing  around  with  the  numbers, 
Vaughn  quickly  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  by  changing  the  opening  and 
closing  hours  of  several  of  the 
branches,  he  could  extend  the  prime 
money-making  hours  while  actually 
cutting  enough  overtime  costs  to 
avoid  a  200-person  layoff  demanded 
by  the  financially  squeezed  city.  But 
when  Vaughn  gave  the  orders,  he 
met  with  some  skepticism.  “Every¬ 
body  said,  ‘Are  you  sure  this  is 
right?’  ”  he  recalled.  “I  said  that  I 
knew  what  went  into  that  data,  and  it 
was  right.  What’s  all  this  technology 
for  if  we  can’t  make  judgments  based 
on  it?” 

Having  set  the  example,  Vaughn 
turned  Steinman  loose  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  with  orders  to  help  everyone 
solve  their  problems  with  technol¬ 
ogy.  Managers  concerned  with  the 
potential  for  theft,  fraud  and  error  at 
the  betting  windows — OTB  takes  in 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  cash 
wagers,  of  which  about  76  percent 
must  be  paid  out  to  winning  bets — 


New  York  City  Off-Track  Betting  is  a 

city-run  agency  that  operates  98  bet¬ 
ting  parlors  in  which  customers  place 
wagers  on  horse  races  run  in  New 
York  State.  Last  year  the  agency  took 
in  $921  million  in  wager  revenues,  of 
which  $703  million  was  paid  out  to 
winning  tickets,  for  after-payout  gross 
revenues  of  $218  million.  OTB  has 
recently  implemented  a  new  central 
betting  system  and  is  in  the  process 
of  instituting  a  culture  that  is  more 
dependent  on  PC-data-driven  deci¬ 
sion-making. 

Large  and  Mid-range  Systems:  OTB 

operates  an  IBM  4381  mainframe 
running  VM/CMS  and  maintains  a 
4341  as  a  backup  processor.  Wager 
transaction  processing  is  handled  by 
custom-designed  workstations  at  each 
branch.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  mi- 
croVax  minicomputers  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  an  IBM  9300  minicomputer 
operated  by  a  faeilities-management 
vendor. 

Software:  Most  of  OTB’s  software  is 
custom-designed. 

End-user  Computing:  About  100 
IBM-compatible  PCs  and  70  termi¬ 
nals  are  used  at  headquarters,  with 
another  900  custom-designed  PCs 
operating  at  branch  teller  windows. 


turned  to  Steinman  for  better  ways 
to  break  down  cash  flow  to  spot  prob¬ 
lems.  The  people  in  charge  of  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  branches  moved  to  a  pa¬ 
perless,  optical-disk-based  ordering 
system  that  cut  down  on  shortages 
and  overstock  and  now  saves  the  or¬ 
ganization  thousands  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  in  paper  costs  alone.  Managers 
choosing  branch  locations  were  given 
files  comparing  a  location’s  real-es¬ 
tate  costs  with  its  projected  rev¬ 
enues,  allowing  them  to  pick  spots 
that  would  provide  the  most  bang  for 
the  buck. 

When  it  came  time  to  bargain  with 
the  unions,  Vaughn  and  Steinman  sat 
hunched  over  a  PC  for  hours  at  a 
time,  examining  the  revenue  and  cost 
impacts  of  virtually  every  negotiating 
scenario  they  could  think  of.  “By 
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knowing  what  every  demand  cost,  we 
knew  how  hard  to  fight,”  said  Stein- 
man.  “We  were  able  to  approach 
things  in  a  logical  decision  tree,  in¬ 
stead  of  guessing.” 

Having  successfully  wielded  data  in 
the  fight  to  cut  costs,  Vaughn  be¬ 
came  determined  to  apply  informa¬ 
tion  technology  to  a  more  difficult 
goal:  increasing  revenues.  “Fewer 
people  are  betting,”  said  Vaughn. 
“But  why?  It’s  not  as  if  the  horses 
are  dying  off.  We  wanted  to  find  ways 
to  bring  new  bettors  in.  ” 

One  key  step,  he  decided,  was  up¬ 
grading  the  atmosphere  and  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  branches.  Many  of  the 


parlors  got  10-foot  video  screens  into 
which  are  piped  high-quality  images 
of  races  from  around  the  state.  New 
automatic  betting  machines  were  put 
in,  so  that  customers  could  quickly 
punch  up  their  own  wagers  without 
having  to  wait  in  a  teller  line.  And  to 
defuse  community  resistance, 
branches  began  doing  tie-in  promo¬ 
tions  with  other  local  businesses. 
Now,  revenues  are  up  by  as  much  as 
20  percent  in  some  parlors. 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning. 
Vaughn  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  new  betting  system 
to  spice  up  the  betting  products. 
Customers  can  now  place  simulta¬ 


neous  wagers  on  races  at  different 
tracks,  for  example.  OTB  can  create 
special  promotions  that  feature  a 
group  of  races,  in  the  fashion  of  rac¬ 
ing’s  famed  Triple  Crown,  offering 
odds  based  solely  on  OTB  customer 
bets  instead  of  track  bets.  Vaughn 
also  has  his  eye  on  races  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  regulation  per¬ 
mitting,  and  he  even  hopes  to  expand 
OTB  beyond  horse  racing.  “If  sports 
betting  becomes  legalized,  we’ll  be 

advantage  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  new 
betting  system  to  spice 
up  the  betting 
products.  Customers 
can  now  place 
simultaneous  wagers 
on  races  at  different 
tracks ,  for  example . 


ready,”  he  said.  Whatever  it  is 
they’re  betting  on,  customers  will 
soon  be  able  to  place  their  wagers 
over  a  touch-tone  phone  tied  directly 
into  the  betting  system. 

Vaughn  and  Steinman  know  that  IT 
isn’t  the  solution  to  everything.  Stein¬ 
man  points  out,  for  example,  that 
heavy  bettors  prefer  to  deal  with  a 
human  teller  rather  than  a  machine. 
“Sometimes  they  need  a  minute  or 
two  to  talk  out  their  bets,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  And  Vaughn  notes  that  he 
personally  employs  one  low-tech 
strategy.  “I  do  a  lot  of  praying  for 
good  weather,”  he  said.  It  seems 
that  a  little  sunshine  does  more  for  a 
gambler’s  willingness  to  spend  than 
does  the  most  impressive  betting  sys¬ 
tem.  [cm 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 


Win,  Place  and  Show 

Three  IT-related  steps  that  helped  New  York’s 
OTB  gain  the  winner’s  circle 

~\T ew  York  City  Off-Track  Betting  focused  on  information  technology  as 
\  a  means  for  turning  around  declining  revenues  and  rising  costs.  Most 
-L  1  managers  might  think  their  organizations  don’t  have  much  in  common 
with  a  government-run  gambling  business,  but  in  fact,  OTB’s  efforts  could 
apply  to  many  service  organizations.  Here  are  the  three  main  IT-related 
steps  OTB  took  to  effect  a  change: 

Cutting  costs.  By  observing  how  cash  intake  varies  over  the  course  of  the 
day  and  according  to  the  number  of  employees  per  branch,  OTB  was  able 
to  shift  branch  hours  and  employee  work  schedules  to  cut  overtime  costs 
while  keeping  branches  better-staffed  during  peak  hours.  In  addition,  the 
agency  instituted  a  paperless  supply-ordering  system,  analyzed  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  profitability  and  location  to  cut  real-estate  costs,  and 
more  carefully  monitored  cash  intake  to  limit  fraud  and  errors.  OTB  also 
carried  out  projections  of  various  work-routine  scenarios  to  better  equip 
itself  for  union  negotiations. 

Improving  service.  OTB  determined  that  the  inefficiency  of  its  core  betting 
system  was  creating  a  bottleneck  in  it  branches  and  depriving  the  agency 
of  needed  data,  reliability  and  flexibility.  One  problem  was  that  the  agency 
had  always  farmed  out  design  and  development  of  its  software.  By  playing  a 
more  active  role  in  a  new  system’s  design  and  implementation,  the  agency 
sped  up  its  bet-taking  operations  and  armed  itself  with  better  data.  In 
addition,  OTB  now  pipes  live  video  of  many  featured  races  into  giant- 
screen  TVs  at  its  branches,  and  it  has  installed  machines  that  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  to  punch  up  their  own  bets. 

Introducing  new  products.  The  new  betting  system  allows  OTB  to  promote 
new  types  of  wagers,  including  betting  on  multiple  races  and  betting  by 
phone.  The  agency  is  also  prepared  to  expand  its  race  coverage  nationwide 
and  incorporate  sports  betting,  if  permitted  to  do  so.  — D.  Freedman 
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SOFTWARE  AG  can  mean  the  difference  between 
an  educated  guess  and  an  informed  choice. 


Tbugh  decisions.  They  confront  you  at  every 
turn.  “How  can  we  compete  in  a  global  market¬ 
place?  What  strategic  direction  should  we  take? 
Which  hardware  and  software  combination  will 
serve  us  best?  .And  how  can  we  remain  open  to 
new  technology  tomorrow  while  protecting  our 
existing  investments  today?” 

Answering  these  business  challenges  suc¬ 
cessfully  requires  complete  information  and  a  clear 
vision  for  the  future. 

Fbr  more  than  2 1  years.  SOFTWARE  AG 
has  been  helping  thousands  of  organizations  world¬ 
wide  achieve  their  goals,  serving  as  their  strategic 
partner  and  providing  powerful,  flexible  solution¬ 
building  tools  and  services. 

Tools  like  ADABAS,  our  adaptable  database 
management  system,  which  handles  the  most  com¬ 


plex  information  structures.  It  was  rated  the  #1 
choice  in  mainframe  RDBMSs  by  Computerworld' s 
Buyers  Scorecard,  with  the  top  ranking  in  eight  of 
1 5  categories  (including  systems  availability/recov¬ 
ery.  effective  programming  tools  and  integration  of 
CASE  tools)  and  second  place  in  five  others. 

What’s  more,  97.5%  of  users  said  they’d  buy  the 
product  again!  Our  4th  generation  technology, 
NATURAL,  is  a  total  environment  for  developing 
production  systems,  supporting  Rapid  Application 
Development  (RAD)  and  integrated  CASE  tools. 
NATURAL  offers  seamless  portability  across  different 
platforms  (Apple®.  Digital®,  Hewlett-Packard®, 
IBM®,  Siemens®.  Sun®  and  WANG®,  to  mention  a 
few)  as  well  as  the  ability  to  optimize  for  each  cho¬ 
sen  platform.  .And  our  ENTIRE  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  is  helping  to  redefine  the  notion  of 


networked  computing,  letting  you  put  information 
where  it  makes  the  most  sense.  And  helping  you 
get  technology'  out  of  the  way  of  real  business 
solutions. 

Don’t  face  another  major  decision  with  less 
than  the  full  story.  Talk  to  the  people  who  wrote  the 
book  on  flexible  information  system  products  and 
services.  Talk  to  SOFTWARE  AG. 

Fbr  more  information  concerning  our  full 
line  of  information  management  solutions,  call 
1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call  703-860-5050; 
in  Canada,  call  519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


©  1991  SOPIW  VKE  AG.  ADABAS  and  NATURAL  are  registered  trademarks  and  ENTIRE  is  a  trademark  of  SOFTWARE  AG.  Buyers  Scorecard  ©  1991  by  CW  Publishing.  Inc..  Framingham.  VIA  01701.  Reprinted  by 
pennission  from  Conipultru  orid.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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telephone 
when  trouble 
calls 


Help  desks  have  long  played  a  significant  role  in  corporate 
IS  departments.  Although  most  started  as  stop-gap 
measures — put  quickly  into  place  to  answer  end-user 
questions  on  a  newly  installed  system  or  to  offload  tasks  from 
a  burdened  programming  staff — many  help  desks  have  grown 
into  strategic  partners  within  data  processing. 

Because  help-desk  personnel  are  often  the  closest  IS  work¬ 
ers  to  the  actual  end  users,  they  are  quick  to  sense  when  a 
new  system  is  not  being  accepted  or  has  significant  quality 
problems.  They  are  also  the  ideal  employees  to  track  the  per¬ 
formance  of  hardware,  software  and  vendor  services,  since 
they  are  in  daily  contact  with  what  goes  wrong  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  systems  environment. 

Help  desks  can  be  situated  in  a  number  of  different  areas 
within  IS,  according  to  Fred  Schrecengost,  director  of  the 
Help  Desk  Institute,  an  international  organization  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  help-desk  profes¬ 
sionals.  Many  are  located  in  end-user  computing  depart¬ 
ments;  others  are  located  in  networking  centers,  application- 
development  areas,  or  even  the  quality-control  function  of  IS. 
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SHIRLEY  HOSP:  “I’m  on  the  line.  We  are  a  very  visible  operation,  and  we  like  it  that  way. 


“Early  help  desks  were  little  more 
than  a  place  for  users  to  go  when 
they  were  missing  a  page  out  of  a  re¬ 
port,  ”  said  Schrecengost.  “They 
were  not  terribly  sophisticated.  ” 
However,  as  technology  has  prolifer¬ 
ated,  the  role  of  the  help  desk  has 
become  more  active,  often  taking  on 
technology  training  and  installation  as 
well  as  merely  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone  when  something  goes  wrong. 


BankAmerica’s  help  desk  is  run  by 
BankAmerica  Systems  Engineering 
in  Concord,  Calif.,  and  supports  over 
54,000  internal  BankAmerica  em¬ 
ployees  coast-to-coast.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Ed  Hawthorne,  who  ran  the 
help  desk  until  this  past  summer,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  biggest  value  a  help 
desk  can  offer  an  organization  is  to 
solve  problems  on  the  spot — rather 
than  pass  them  along  to  other  sys¬ 


tems  personnel. 

“Every  time  we  have  to  hand  over 
a  problem  to  someone  else,  we  are 
not  happy,”  said  Hawthorne,  who  is 
proud  of  his  staff  s  record  of  resolv¬ 
ing  90  percent  of  all  problems  in  the 
initial  call. 

This  is  no  mean  feat,  given  that 
the  BankAmerica  help  desk  gets  over 
100,000  calls  a  month  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  frontline  technical  support 
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ED  HAWTHORNE:  “The  help  desk  can  be  a  gold  mine  to  an  organization. 


for  all  BankAmerica  PC  end  users,  as 
well  as  for  monitoring  the  bank’s  net¬ 
work  of  automatic  teller  machines  in 
California  and  Nevada.  But  according 
to  Hawthorne,  to  aim  for  less  than 
this  is  to  cripple  the  potential  of  what 
a  help  desk  can  offer  an  organization. 

If  not  managed  properly,  help 
desks  can  foster  dependency  rather 
than  promote  user  self-sufficiency, 
according  to  Naomi  Karten,  an  IS 
management  consultant  based  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  and  author  of  the 
book  Mind  Your  Business:  Strategies 
for  Managing  End  User  Computing. 
“Human  nature  is  such  that  if  it’s 
easier  to  call  and  get  an  answer  than 
to  think  about  something,  that’s  what 
people  will  do,  ”  she  said. 

Another  potential  risk  of  help 
desks  is  that  they  are  apt  to  solve 
symptoms  and  not  problems.  This  is 
why  tracking  of  help-desk  problems 
is  key — to  analyze  trends  and  spot 
problems  before  they  get  out  of 
hand. 

According  to  an  annual  survey  of 
its  members  conducted  by  the  Help 


Desk  Institute,  over  86  percent  of  all 
help  desks  do  formal  performance 
statistics,  and  many  help-desk  man¬ 
agers  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  critical  aspects  of  their  jobs. 

Baxter  Healthcare  Corp.,  in 
McGaw  Park,  Ill.  (see  related  story, 
Page  41),  implemented  a  new  track¬ 
ing  system  called  Netmaster  in  April. 
Every  person  who  uses  the  network- 
support  line  has  been  assigned  a 
four-digit  code  number,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  user  profile  contained  in  the 
system.  Whenever  a  user  calls  in,  the 
network-support  employee  keys  in 
the  number  and  the  user  profile  is 
called  up.  “When  I  get  a  call  from  a 
certain  person,”  said  Shirley  Hosp, 
manager  of  network  support,  “I  know 
her  name  is  Ann,  that  she  is  an  IMS 
user  with  a  certain  configuration  of 
hardware,  [and  that  she]  called  twice 
last  week  with  a  printer  problem.” 
Hosp  said  this  helps  to  isolate  actual 
mechanical  problems  from  operator 
error. 

Baxter  also  uses  an  IBM  package 
called  Infoman,  which  compiles  statis¬ 


tics  on  calls  that  are  reviewed  daily 
by  Hosp  and  her  staff  in  order  to 
catch  such  problems  as  poor  training, 
improperly  designed  systems  or  even 
unequal  distribution  of  user  manuals. 
“We  know  how  many  calls  are  re- 


Hjncour  aging 
informal  interaction 
between  help-desk 
employees  and  the 
people  they  serve  is  a 
good  idea.  “It's  great 
for  people  to  put  a  face 
to  a  voice  they've 
talked  to  for  years  ” 

—Ed  Hawthorne 


ceived,  how  many  are  abandoned  and 
how  many  callers  hung  up  without 
being  helped,  ”  said  Hosp.  This  allows 
her  to  monitor  the  performance  of 
her  staff  and  ensure  she  is  scheduling 
shifts  appropriately. 

Patricia  Rizziello,  manager  of  the 
help  desk  at  publisher  McGraw-Hill 
Inc.  in  Hightstown,  N.J.,  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  her  statistics  to  make 
sure  her  help  desk  is  operating  effi¬ 
ciently.  “If  you  are  managing  the  help 
desk  properly,  the  volume  of  calls 
should  be  going  down,”  said  Riz¬ 
ziello.  “If  your  calls  have  doubled, 
there  had  better  be  a  good  reason. 
Have  you  added  a  new  system  or  ad¬ 
ditional  users?  Has  computer  usage 
doubled?  If  not,  something  is  wrong.” 

But  some  help-desk  managers  be¬ 
lieve  that  numbers  don’t  tell  the 
whole  story.  “Regardless  of  what 
your  statistics  say,  you  need  to  talk 
to  the  end  users  directly,  ”  said  Bank- 
America’s  Hawthorne.  He  started 
out  doing  a  biannual  survey  to  mea¬ 
sure  user  satisfaction,  but  found  that 
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people  had  forgotten  their  help-desk 
experiences  by  the  time  the  survey 
was  scheduled.  He  has  since  imple¬ 
mented  a  weekly  survey  asking  users 
to  rate  the  helpfulness  and  knowledge 
level  of  help-desk  staff  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  they  provided.  “We  get  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  rating  from  our  surveys, 
and  also  some  very  good  suggestions 
for  improvements,  ”  Hawthorne  said. 

"|\  T ew  technology  tools  are  making 

\  help-desk  operations  easier. 
X  1  Voice-response  units — where 
callers  can  push  digits  on  their  touch- 
tone  phones  in  order  to  solve  routine 
problems  without  actually  talking  to 
anyone — have  helped  enormously  in 
reducing  the  volume  of  help-desk 
calls. 

For  example,  BankAmerica  users 
used  to  request  reprints  of  reports 
by  talking  to  a  help-desk  employee, 
who  would  take  down  the  relevant  in¬ 
formation  over  the  phone  and  man¬ 
ually  request  the  reprint  from  the  ap¬ 
propriate  data  center.  “We  were 
literally  adding  no  value  to  this  oper¬ 
ation;  we  were  just  taking  down  infor¬ 
mation  and  passing  it  on  to  someone 
else,”  said  Hawthorne.  Now  users 
simply  call  in  and  enter  the  appropri¬ 
ate  information  into  the  voice-re¬ 
sponse  unit,  which  passes  the  data  on 
to  the  host  system  and  does  the  re¬ 
prints  automatically. 

Also  becoming  more  common  are 
expert  systems  and  graphically  based 
hypertext-like  diagnostic  screens  that 
prompt  help-desk  employees  to  ask 
relevant  questions  of  callers  and  sug¬ 
gest  possible  solutions. 

US  WEST  Communications  Inc., 
in  Boulder,  Colo. ,  is  beginning  to  im¬ 
plement  expert-system  technology 
throughout  its  organization  and  has 
had  several  highly  successful  help¬ 
desk  applications,  according  to  Ted 
Smith,  director  of  knowledge-based 
systems.  One  help  desk,  which  sup¬ 
ports  approximately  1,000  field  tech¬ 
nicians  on  a  system  that  predicts 
network  overload,  illustrates  a  par¬ 
ticularly  positive  experience,  he  said. 

“Although  we  had  a  number  of 
workers  taking  calls  on  this  particular 
help  desk,  we  only  had  one  expert 


who  could  answer  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  questions,”  said  Smith.  As  a 
result,  he  said,  that  expert  was 
forced  to  be  on  call  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  and  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  take  a  vacation  or  even  a 
weekend  off. 

US  WEST  used  an  expert-system 
tool  by  the  Carnegie  Group,  a  soft¬ 


ware  development  firm  in  Pittsburgh, 
to  develop  the  system,  effectively 
taking  the  expertise  of  this  one  per¬ 
son  and  putting  it  into  the  software. 
“We  essentially  sat  down  with  the  ex¬ 
pert  and  built  different  scenarios  of 
what  kinds  of  problems  were  likely  to 
occur  and  how  to  resolve  them,” 
Smith  said. 


Expanding  Its  Charter 

Baxter’s  help  desk  was  formed  to  ease  users  over 
the  automation  hump.  Now  it’s  an  essential  part 
of  the  corporation’s  networking  operations. 


The  help  desk  at  Baxter  Health¬ 
care  Corp.,  in  McGaw  Park, 
Ill.,  illustrates  how  far  such  an 
organization  can  evolve.  Called  the 
network-support  operation — be¬ 
cause  it  is  currently  responsible  for 
installing  and  supporting  all  equip¬ 
ment  hooked  to  Baxter’s  corporate 
network — the  help  desk  was  found¬ 
ed  17  years  ago  by  Shirley  Hosp, 
manager  of  network  support,  who 
still  heads  the  operation. 

Hosp  formed  the  group  when 
Baxter  was  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
verting  its  remote  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  from  keypunch  machines  to 
dumb  terminals.  “As  I  went  from 
site  to  site  installing  the  new  hard¬ 
ware,  we  realized  we  needed  some¬ 
one  back  in  headquarters  answering 
user  questions,  ”  said  Hosp.  Eventu¬ 
ally  she  hired  a  second  person  to 
work  with  her,  and  then  another. 
The  network-support  department’s 
size  grew  along  with  its  scope  of  in¬ 
fluence;  it  now  has  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  for  managing  all  Baxter 
maintenance  vendors — including 
tracking  the  quality  of  the  sendee 
and  negotiating  contracts — and  em¬ 
ploys  45  people. 

Baxter’s  network-support  staff 
averages  approximately  30,000  calls 
a  month  and  operates  from  5:30 


a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  with  the  staff  alter¬ 
nately  taking  “beeper  responsibil¬ 
ity”  for  nights  and  weekends.  Hosp 
said  her  staff  is  able  to  solve  over 
85  percent  of  all  help-desk  problems 
on  the  initial  call. 

Taking  on  the  management  of 
maintenance  vendors  was  a  natural 
step  in  the  group’s  evolution.  “Be¬ 
cause  we  do  the  front-end  trouble¬ 
shooting,  we’re  the  best  people  to 
keep  tabs  on  how  our  maintenance 
vendors  are  doing,”  said  Hosp.  The 
department  meets  with  vendors  at 
least  every  other  week  to  go  over 
service  calls  and  response  times. 
“We  hold  them  pretty  much  to  the 
gun.” 

Because  the  network-support  de¬ 
partment  is  the  first  to  get  problem 
calls — and  can  eliminate  many  of 
them  without  having  to  call  in  the 
maintenance  vendor — Baxter  gets  a 
discount  on  its  contracts,  said 
Hosp.  She  estimates  that  her  de¬ 
partment  saves  Baxter  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000  annually  in  mainte¬ 
nance  contracts.  “Instead  of  our 
vendors  getting  calls  from  160  dif¬ 
ferent  sites,”  she  said,  “they  only 
get  calls  from  us,  and  only  after 
we’ve  checked  the  problem  out  our¬ 
selves.  ” 

-A.  LaPlante 
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Mr.  MORLEY  GUM  PER  .former  DATA  MANAGER 

7s low  Pursuing  Career  Alternative  as  a  Lion  Tamer 


Morley  just  didn’t  know  that  the  companies  of  Bell  Atlantic* 
had  data  networking  solutions  for  almost  every  business 
need.  And  because  Morley  didn’t  factor  in  our  extensive 
capabilities,  he  missed  out  on  one  of  his  best  options. 

[Single  Source.]  Bell  Atlantic  can  bring  it  all  together 
for  you.  With  our  own  local-  and  wide-area  data  transport 
expertise  and  the  special  skills  of  our  strategic  allies,  indus¬ 
try  leading  LAN  specialists  and  data  communications 
equipment  suppliers,  we  can  handle  almost  all  of  your  data 
networking  needs. 

We  can  help  you  in  all  aspects  of  planning  and  needs 
:  analysis  for  your  data  network,  even  in  evaluating  and 
recommending  new  applications  and  technologies.  Bell 
Atlantic  can  provide  a  full  range  of  industry  standard 
hardware  and  software  for  both  your  local-  and  wide-area 
networks.  What’s  more,  we  can  integrate  or  expand  your 
networks  as  you  tie  together  your  entire  company,  whether 
it  stretches  across  the  street  or  across  the  country.’  And  we 
can  provide  customized  equipment  financing. 

[Total  Support.]  Bell  Atlantic  not  only  designs  and  installs 
complex  data  networks,  but  we  follow  it  up  with  a  broad 


range  of  support  services.  We  offer  a  24-hour-help  desk  to 
assist  your  staff  in  network  operations  and  performance 
analysis.  We  can  also  help  your  end  users  through  training 
programs  and  applications  support.  Bell  Atlantic  can 
even  service  all  of  your  networks  and  computer  equipment 
with  a  comprehensive  hardware  maintenance  program. 
And  we  offer  consulting  to  help  you  plan  for  your  future 
networking  needs.  This  is  the  kind  of  ongoing  support  you 
get  from  an  organization  with  a  hundred-year  tradition  of 
quality  networking. 

[An  Unprejudiced  Eye.]  Bell  Atlantic  has  a  unique  objectiv¬ 
ity  in  its  recommendations.  You  see,  we’re  not  tied  to  a  single 
supplier  or  product  line.  We  simply  work  hard  to  develop 
the  best  alternatives  and  best  solutions  for  your  needs. 

With  so  many  choices  coming  at  you,  don’t  disregard  what 
may  be  your  best  option.  Learn  from  Morley’s  mistake  and 
call  on  Bell  Atlantic.  For  more  information,  contact  your 
account  representative,  or  call  1  800-345-8920. 

©Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  More  Than  Just  TalK. 


and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies,  t Long-distance  service  provided  by  customer's  selected  carrier. 
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FRED  SCHRECEN- 

GOST:  “Early  help 
desks  were  little 
more  than  a  place 
for  users  to  go  when 
they  were  missing  a 
page  out  of  a  report. 
They  were  not  terri¬ 
bly  sophisticated.  ” 


The  expert  system  was  put  onto  a 
Macintosh  using  a  HyperCard  inter¬ 
face  that  prompts  help-desk  employ¬ 
ees  to  question  callers  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  field.  The  system 
then  suggests  possible  solutions.  Any 
problems  that  the  expert  system 
can’t  solve  are  red-tagged  and  passed 
on  to  the  expert.  According  to 
Smith,  the  help  desk  is  now  able  to 
answer  80  percent  of  the  calls  in  the 
initial  conversation.  “Our  expert  no 
longer  has  to  work  weekends  and  can 
focus  on  the  really  complex  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  said. 

Help-desk  managers  say  that  by 
far  the  most  overwhelming  chal¬ 
lenges  they  face  are  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  arena.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  job — which  is,  after  all,  listen¬ 
ing  to  problems  and  complaints  for 
hours  at  a  time — burnout  is  common. 

“Callers  can  be  very  negative,” 
said  McGraw-Hill’s  Rizziello.  “When 
someone  is  cursing  you  because  the 
computer  has  gone  down  for  the 
third  time  that  day,  it  can  wear  on 
you.  ” 

To  help  stave  off  burnout,  Rizziello 
has  put  her  staff  on  three-day-a- 
week,  12-hour  shifts.  “They  love  it, 
because  it  gives  them  time  to  pursue 
other  things,  such  as  higher  educa¬ 
tion  or  family  activities,”  she  said. 

Hawthorne  believes  in  giving  his 
workers  positive  feedback.  “Treat 
them  nicely,  give  them  lots  of  ku¬ 
dos,”  he  said.  “People  aren’t  calling 
you  to  say,  ‘good  morning’ — they  are 
calling  because  there  is  a  problem.” 
Hawthorne  places  a  big  emphasis  on 
morale -building  exercises,  such  as 
departmental  picnics  and  seminars, 
that  get  his  employees  away  from 
their  desks.  He  also  believes  that  en¬ 
couraging  informal  interaction  be¬ 
tween  help-desk  employees  and  the 
people  they  serve  is  a  good  idea.  Es¬ 
pecially  successful  have  been  open 
houses  and  tours  hosted  by  the  help 
desk  that  encourage  end  users  to  vis¬ 
it  the  department.  “It’s  great  for 
people  to  put  a  face  to  a  voice  they’ve 
talked  to  for  years.” 

Having  a  career  path  upwards  is 
also  critical  for  help-desk  employees, 


Hawthorne  believes.  He  has  been 
successful  at  moving  help-desk  work¬ 
ers  who  are  ready  to  explore  alterna¬ 
tive  career  options  into  other  techni¬ 
cal  positions  within  the  bank.  In 
effect,  the  help  desk  is  the  entry 
point  for  non-technical  employees  in¬ 
terested  in  a  technical  career.  As  a 


Without 

management  behind 
them ,  help  desks  fail. 
They  don't  get 
funding ,  they  don't  get 
relevant  information, 
and  they  are  cut  out  of 
the  strategic  IS 
decision  loop." 

—Fred  Schrecengost 


result,  the  help  desk  at  BankAmerica 
acts  like  a  “feeder  unit”  to  the  tech¬ 
nology  center  of  the  bank,  Haw¬ 
thorne  said. 

Baxter’s  Hosp  attributes  the  low 
turnover  in  her  department  (employ¬ 
ees  serve  an  average  of  six  years)  to 
her  emphasis  on  getting  staff  mem¬ 


bers  away  from  their  telephones 
whenever  possible.  “We  get  them 
into  classes  and  allow  them  to  travel 
as  much  as  possible,”  she  said.  “I 
also  give  everyone  performance-man¬ 
agement  objectives  that  allow  them 
to  get  off  the  phone  an  hour  or  two  a 
week  and  work  on  some  personal 
goals.” 

A  well-run  help  desk  can  be  easily 
cost-justified  in  terms  of  savings  on 
computer  downtime,  maintenance 
charges  and  employee  productivity, 
experts  agree.  However,  as  comput¬ 
ers  become  an  increasingly  integral 
part  of  corporate  America’s  daily 
business  activity,  demands  on  help 
desks  will  intensify. 

The  key  to  a  successful  operation 
is  upper-management  support — pref¬ 
erably  from  the  highest  levels  of  IS. 
“Without  management  behind  them, 
help  desks  fail,”  said  the  Help  Desk 
Institute’s  Schrecengost.  “They  don’t 
get  funding,  they  don’t  get  relevant 
information,  and  they  are  cut  out  of 
the  strategic  IS  decision  loop.  ” 

Hosp  reports  directly  to  the  vice 
president  of  operations  of  Baxter. 
“I’m  on  the  line,”  she  said.  “We  are  a 
very  visible  operation,  and  we  like  it 
that  way.  ” 

As  Hawthorne  put  it,  “The  help 
desk  can  be  a  gold  mine  to  an  organi¬ 
zation,  but  you  have  to  be  proac¬ 
tive.  ” 


Alice  LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif 
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Without  AIM,  a  problem  down  here 
could  sink  your  business. 


At  AT&T,  providing  state  of 
the  art  overseas  private  line  service 
is  just  part  of  what  we  do.  Providing 
state  of  the  art  hack  up  is  the  rest 
of  die  job. 

Our  special  routing  options 
provide  die  ultimate  in  securin’  for 
your  private  network. 

For  example,  AT&T  Inter¬ 
nal  ional  ACCUNET®  Digital  Services 
offers  you  the  option  of  diversity. 

So  your  back-up  can  be  on  a  separate 


cable,  not  just  a  separate  line. 

And  AT&T  SKYNET®  Interna¬ 
tional  Service,  our  satellite  network, 
also  provides  die  option  of  physically 
separate  routes  to  ensure  performance. 

But  special  routing  options  are 
just  one  reason  to  choose  AT&T  Our 
60  years  of  international  experience 
is  another.  We  liave  solid,  established 
relationships  vvidi  phone  companies 
around  the  world.  And  AT&T  represen¬ 
tatives  in  27  countries. 


So  before  you  make  your 
next  international  call,  call  AT&T  at 
1 800  448-8600  ext  333 

You’ll  see  why  AT&T  is  the  best 
company  to  keep  your  information 
systems  afloat. 

^  AT&T 

- The  right  choice. 
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By  Peter  G.W.  Keen 

332.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 
104) — How  do  you  measure  user 
satisfaction? 

APRIL  1991 

333.  “Deposits  and  Withdrawals” 

(Page  42) — bankers  concede  that 
technology  is  no  substitute  for  sound 
business  decisions.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

334.  “The  Sharper  Image”  (Page 
32) — organizations  are  combining 
imaging  with  other  technologies  to 
solve  business  problems .  By  Paul 
Konstadt 

335.  “The  Greening  of  the  Bottom 
Line”  (Page  54) — businesses  are 
using  IT  to  deal  with  managing  tox¬ 
ic  substances.  By  Meghan  O’Leary 

336.  "To  Each  Its  Own”  (Page 
66) — cooperative  processing  lets  or¬ 
ganizations  compute  more  efficient¬ 
ly.  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


337.  “Refining  the  Strategic  Pro¬ 
cess”  (Page  22) — an  Insights  col¬ 
umn  on  how  CIOs  can  help  align 
the  strategic  planning  process.  By 
John  B.  Bishop 

338.  “CIO  and  SuperCIO”  (Page 

26) — an  Outlook  column  about  the 
conflicts  between  CEOs  and  CIOs. 
By  Lynda  M .  Applegate  and  Joyce 
J.  Elam 


339.  “Oops  ...  My  Luck  Ran  Out” 

(Page  78) — a  First  Person  column 
featuring  the  further  adventures  of 
Tripp  Strange.  By  Tripp  Strange 

340.  “New  Age  of  Venture  Capital” 

(Page  80) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  technology  investment .  By 
Don  Gooding 

341.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 

88) — What  are  line  managers  in 
your  organization  doing  to  become 
more  IT  savvy ?  How  are  you  helping 
them? 

MAY  1991 

Special  Issue  on  Distributed 
Computing 

342.  “Sharing  the  Wealth”  (Page 
39) — an  introduction  to  the  special 
issue  on  distributed  computing .  By- 
Allan  E.  Alter 

343.  "The  Distributed  Melting  Pot” 

(Page  44) — looking  at  the  options 
of  distributed  computing .  By  Thom¬ 
as  Kiely 
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Guaranteed  to  improve  your  communications.  Guaranteed  not  to  let  you  down 


A  lot  of  companies  toss  around  words  like  guarantee.  But  few  can  back  them  up.  GTE  Spacenet  is  different. 
Our  satellite-based  communication  networks  are  one  thing  you,  your  employees  and  your  customers  can  depend  on. 

At  MetLife,  a  network  from  GTE  Spacenet  provides  quick  recovery  whenever  a  terrestrial  communication 
line  goes  down.  As  a  result,  MetLife  enjoys  the  highest  level  of  continuous  communications  in  its  history. 

So  you  see,  when  you  sign  up  with  GTE  Spacenet,  you’re  not  just  getting  a  communication  company.  You’re 
getting  a  partner.  We’ll  guarantee  you  rapid  transmission  of  information  whenever  you  need  it.  And  provide  a 
reliable  and  economical  way  of  communicating  with  offices,  plants  and  suppliers  around  the  world.  Or,  across  town. 

Call  GTE  Spacenet  at  1-800-535-5375  now.  We  guarantee  you’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


C 3D  Spacenet 


©  1991  GTE  Spacenet  Corporation 


THE  POWER  IS  ON 


344.  “The  Shape  of  the  Peg”  (Page 
54) — the  smart  way  to  design  a  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  structure.  By 
Meghan  O'Leary 

345.  “Law  and  Disorder”  (Page 

64) — distributed  computing  is  often 
accompanied  by  new  problems  of 
control .  By  Paul  Konstadt 

346.  “Micro  Evolution”  (Page 
72) — the  higher  state  of  today  s 
LAN  environments .  By  Leslie  Goff 

347.  “The  ABCs  of  TCP/IP  (and 
FDDI  and  SNMP  . . .  )”  (Page 

84) — understanding  the  crucial  yet 
baffling  communications  standards . 
By  Allan  E .  Alter 

348.  “Getting  the  Message”  (Page 

22) — an  Insights  column  on  the 
power  of  voice  mail.  By  Gus  Bender 

389.  “Up-and-Comers”  (Page 

26) — an  Outlook  column  on  new 
trends  in  communications .  By  Me¬ 
gan  Santosus 

350.  “Cutting  the  Cord”  (Page 
108) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
wireless  networks .  By  Scott  Wallace 

351.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 
116) — What  do  telecom  managers 
want  to  tell  management? 

JUNE  1991 

352.  “Airport  ’91”  (Page  40) — 

airlines  are  revving  up  distributed 
systems  for  a  wide  body  of  applica¬ 
tions.  By  Meghan  O'Leary 

353.  “A  Healthy  Pessimism”  (Page 

28) — preparing  for  a  disaster  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  rapid  recovery. 
By  Thomas  Kiely 

354.  “The  Envelope  Please  . . .” 

(Page  69) — the  AMS  Awards  for 
Achievement  in  Managing  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology .  By  Jason  S .  Casey 

355.  “National’s  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee”  (Page  74)— the  CEO/CIO 
partnership  at  National  Car  Rental . 
By  Dan  Richman 

356.  “Diebold  New  World”  ( Page 
84) — a  profile  of  John  Diebold,  the 
preeminent  prophet  of  IT.  By  Thom¬ 
as  Kiely 


356.  “Peer  Pressure”  (Page  92) — 
By  using  comparisons,  consultants 
are  helping  clients  control  data-pro- 
cessing  costs .  By  Kathleen  Mely- 
muka 

358.  “Fear  of  Prying”  (Page  24) — 
an  Insights  column  on  personal  and 
corporate  privacy.  By  Alice  La- 
Plante 

359.  “Managing  the  Managers” 

(Page  100) — a  Human  Factors  col¬ 
umn  on  winning  over  top  executives . 
By  Mike  Hale 

360.  “A  Floppy  for  the  Teacher” 

(Page  104) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  interactive  video  systems. 

By  Rockley  L .  Miller 

361.  “Brass  Tacks”  (Page  110) — 

a  Viewpoints  column  about  the  soft¬ 
ware  policies  of  major  vendors .  By 
Allan  E .  Alter 

362.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 

119) — How  do  you  reinforce  the 
credibility  of  the  CIO  role  at  your 
organization? 

JULY  1991 

363.  “Hands  Across  the  Water” 

(Page  24) — systems  developers  and 
user  departments  work  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  them .  By  Paul  Kon¬ 
stadt 

364.  “Home  Sweet  Office”  (Page 
30) — telecommuting  offers  benefits 
to  employers  and  employees  alike. 

By  Meghan  O'Leary 

365.  “The  Myth  of  Strategic  IS” 

(Page  42) — successful  IT  systems 
owe  a  lot  to  an  organization’s  un¬ 
derlying  business  strength.  By  Da¬ 
vid  Freedman 

366.  “Starting  Over”  (Page  50)— 
Silo  Inc.'s  journey  from  outsourcing 
to  distributed  computing .  By  Kath¬ 
leen  Melymuka 

367.  “Thinking  of  Downsizing?” 

(Page  20) — an  Insights  column  on 
which  systems  will  and  won’t  benefit 
from  downsizing .  By  Theodore  P . 
Klein 

368.  “Learning  from  Experience” 

(Page  58) — a  Human  Factors  col¬ 
umn  on  mentoring .  By  Stewart  L. 
Stokes  Jr. 

369.  “Souped  Up  Supercomputers” 

(Page  62) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  running  multiple  processors 
in  parallel.  By  Scott  Wallace 

AUGUST  1991 
CIO-100  Special  Issue 

370.  “The  Qualitative  Difference” 

(Page  20) — IT  figures  prominently 
in  the  pursuit  of  quality.  By  Allan 
E .  Alter 

371.  “  ‘Q’  Tips”  (Page  26)— qual¬ 
ity  connoisseur  Curt  Reimann  offers 


advice  to  companies  applying  for  the 
Baldrige  Award.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

372.  “The  Fabric  of  Quality”  (Page 
34) — a  profile  of  Milliken  &  Co.'s 
Baldrige  Award-winning  efforts  in 
quality.  By  Meghan  O’Leary 

373.  “Fine  Motor  Skills”  (Page 

42) — quality  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  with  a  profile  of  Cadillac. 
By  George  Harrar 

374.  “A  Credit  to  the  Industry” 

(Page  46) — quality  in  the  banking 
industry,  with  a  profile  of  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago .  By  Thomas 
Kiely 

375.  “Just-in-Time  Technology” 

(Page  50) — quality  in  the  comput¬ 
ers  &  communications  industry, 
with  a  profile  of  Hewlett-Packard. 
By  Leslie  Goff 


376.  “Integrated  Circuits”  (Page 
56) — quality  in  the  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics  &  appliance  industry,  with  a 
profile  of  Motorola .  By  David 
Freedman 

377.  “Silicon  Peaks  and  Valleys” 

(Page  62) — quality  in  the  electronic 
devices  industry,  with  a  profile  of 
Texas  Instruments .  By  Glenn  Rifkin 

378.  “Vital  Signs”  (Page  66) — 

quality  in  the  health-care  industry, 
with  a  profile  of  Intermountain 
Health  Care  System.  By  Kathleen 
Melymuka 

379.  “Taking  the  Guesswork  Out  of 
Guest  Work”  (Page  70) — quality 
in  the  hospitality  industry,  with  a 
profile  of  Stouffer  Hotels.  By  David 
Freedman 

380.  “The  Best  Medicine”  (Page 
76) — quality  in  the  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  industry,  with  a  profile  of  Eli 
Lilly.  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 

381.  “Movers  and  Shakers”  (Page 

82) — quality  in  the  transportation 
industry,  with  a  profile  of  Grand 
Trunk  Western  Railroad.  By- 
Meghan  O'Leary 

382.  “A  Higher  Power”  (Page 

86) — quality  in  the  utilities  indus¬ 
try,  with  a  profile  of  New  England 
Electric  System .  By  Leslie  Goff 


383.  “Who,  What,  Where,  When 

.  . .  ”  (Page  92) — CIO  and  com¬ 
pany  statistics. 

384.  “Meet  the  Judges”  (Page  98) 

385.  “Caveat  Emptor”  (Page 
100) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
evaluating  quality  consultants .  By 
Ron  Asbury 

SEPTEMBER  1,  1991 

386.  “What  Do  Users  Really 
Want?”  (Page  24) — IS  must  help 
users  elucidate  the  business  process. 
By  David  Freedman 

387.  “The  Lay  of  the  LAN"  (Page 
30) — real-world  LAN  solutions  re¬ 
quire  patchworks  of  commercial 
tools  and  ingenuity.  By  Leslie  Goff 

388.  “A  Virtual  Company”  (Page 
42) — VeriFone’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  define  the  company’s  distribut¬ 
ed  structure .  By  David  Freedman 

389.  “Team  Technology”  (Page 
49) — MCC  proves  that  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  lives .  By  Megan  Santo¬ 
sus 

390.  “Networking  Made  EC”  (Page 

18) — an  Insights  column  on  the 
need  to  start  planning  international 
networks .  By  George  Frylinck  and 
Thomas  Lamoureux 

391.  “Data  in  the  Round”  (Page 
58) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
CD-ROM .  By  Daniel  P .  Dern 

392.  “Group  Dynamics”  (Page 
58) — a  Human  Factors  column  on 
self-managing  teams .  By  Ronald  B . 
Barton 

SEPTEMBER  15,  1991 

393.  “The  Cotton  Club”  (Page 

26) — cotton  growers  and  merchants 
get  together  on  a  trading  network. 
By  Paul  Konstadt 

394.  “Open  City”  (Page  45) — a 
Strategic  Outlook  special  feature  on 
open  systems .  By  David  Freedman 

395.  “Open  Season”  (Page  56) — a 
Strategic  Outlook  special  feature  on 
setting  standards  for  open  systems . 
By  David  Freedman 
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WHEN  OVER  75,000  LIVES 
ARE  ON  THE  LINE 


The  F9600  Digital  Telephone  from  Fujitsu,  a  S2 1  -billion 
global  telecommunications  leader  serving  over  100  countries. 


FUJITSU 

Computers,  Communications,  Microelectronics 


When  life  or  death  is  just  a  breath  -  or  a  phone  call  -  away,  you  don’t  pick  an  ordinary  phone  system. 

You  pick  one  that’s  based  on  the  simple  design  premise  that  all  calls  can  get  through! 

But  Fujitsu’s  non-blocking  architecture  wasn’t  the  only  reason  that  New  England’s  newest  medical  center  - 
the  $2 18-million  Dartmouth  Hitchcock  Medical  Center  (DHMC)  -  selected  their  F9600  digital  PBX  to  take  it  into  the 
2 1st  century.  DHMC  also  wanted  a  system  that  was  compatible  with  their  existing  phones.  A  system  that  transmitted 
voice,  data,  fax  and  video  images  to  4,700  terminals  over  a  seven-mile  network  of  fiber  optic  cable. 

And  a  support  team  committed  to  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network  (ISDN)  applications. 

The  answer  was  Fujitsu,  a  $21 -billion  global  telecommunications  and  computer  leader  serving  over  100  countries. 

To  see  what  answers  the  F9600  has  for  you,  call  1-800-553-3263. 
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396.  “The  Open  Road”  ( Page 
62) — a  Strategic  Outlook  special 
feature  on  DHL’s  journey  toward 
open  systems .  By  David  Freedman 

397.  “The  Voice  of  the  User1'  ( Page 
20) — an  Insights  column  on  IS 
marketing.  By  Rick  Ono 

398.  “A  Wise  Consistency”  ( Page 
22) — an  Outlook  column  on  how  a 
Fortune  500  company  improved  effi¬ 
ciency  through  standardization.  By 
Tom  Kelly 

399.  “Is  the  Pen  Mightier?"  (Page 
66) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
pen-based  computing.  By  Kathleen 
Melymuka 


OCTOBER  1,  1991 

400.  “Brooklyn  Gas's  Main  Event” 

(Page  20) — how  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  built  an  object-oriented  custom¬ 
er-information  system .  By  David 
Freedman 

401.  “Proving  the  CASE”  (Page 

28) — the  importance  of  quantifying 
the  payoff  of  software-development 
investments .  By  Richard  Pastore 

402.  “Store-Crossed  Lovers” 

(Page  40) — retailers  and  suppliers 
are  forming  partnerships  for  strate¬ 
gic  information .  By  Meghan 
O’Leary 

403.  “Beat  the  Reaper”  (Page 
50) — the  critical  role  IS  can  play  in 
a  well-managed  turnaround .  By 
Thomas  Kiely 

404.  “Worth  the  Wait”  (Page 
60) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
the  arrival  of  ISDN .  By  Paris  Bur- 
styn 

OCTOBER  15,  1991 

405.  “The  Decision”  (Page  23) — a 

Strategic  Outlook  special  feature  on 
deciding  whether  to  outsource.  By 
Mickey  Williamson 

406.  “The  Vendors”  (Page  38) — a 
Strategic  Outlook  special  feature  on 
choosing  the  right  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dor.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

407.  “The  Shining  Example” — a 

Strategic  Outlook  special  feature  on 


H  J .  Heinz’s  outsourcing  efforts.  By 
Mickey  Williamson 

408.  “Alma  Motorola”  (Page  46) — 
Motorola’s  massive  commitment  to 
educating  and  training  its  employ¬ 
ees.  By  Tammi  Harbert 

409.  “Switching  Channels”  (Page 

18)- — an  Insights  column  on  con¬ 
trolling  software  distribution .  By 
M ary  Margaret  Gibson 

410.  “A  Bunch  of  Nobodies”  (Page 
52) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
automated  data  centers .  By  Lucie 
Juneau 

411.  “The  Skills  Crisis”  (Page 

58) — a  Human  Factors  column  on 
the  threat  of  declining  workforce 
skills .  By  Mike  Behar 

412.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 
64) — Do  your  quality  efforts  involve 
using  IT  to  get  closer  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers?  If  so,  how? 

NOVEMBER  1,  1991 

413.  “Networking  on  the  Fast 
Track”  (Page  20) — Fast-packet 
switching  can  help  networks  carry 
the  load.  By  Richard  Pastore 

414.  “Concurrent  Affairs”  (Page 

30) — Concurrent  engineering  is 
transforming  manufacturing,  but 
the  CIO  often  takes  a  back  seat.  By 
Allan  E .  Alter 

415.  “Technology  Talent  Scouts” 

(Page  44) — Specialized  teams  scope 
out  the  front  lines  of  technology .  By 
Thomas  Kiely 

416.  “Teamwork  Tools”  (Page 
52) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
groupware .  By  Kathleen  Melymuka 

417.  “Picking  Up  the  Pace”  (Page 
58) — a  Human  Factors  column  on 
rapid-development  teams.  By  Dr. 
Ronald  E .  LeBleu  and  Roger  T . 
Sobkowiak 

NOVEMBER  15,  1991 

418.  “Selling  Points”  (Page  26) — 
Calvert’s  EIS  is  helping  the  retailer 
crack  down  on  markdowns .  By 
Meghan  O’Leary 


419.  “Pains  and  Gains”  (Page 
33) — a  Strategic  Outlook  special 
feature  on  learning  to  manage 
change . 

420.  “Finding  a  New  Niche”  (Page 
40) — a  Strategic  Outlook  special 
feature  on  the  turnaround  at  Conti¬ 
nental  Bank  Corp.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

421.  “Mending  Their  Ways”  (Page 
44) — a  Strategic  Outlook  special 
feature  on  CompuCom’s  revamped 
distribution  process.  By  Allan  E .  Al¬ 
ter 

422.  “Reinventing  the  Workforce” 

(Page  48) — a  Strategic  Outlook 
special  feature  on  reshaping  the 
roles  of  employees  at  Tellabs  Inc .  By 
Thomas  Kiely 

423.  “Power  Users”  (Page  62)— 

CEOs  testify  to  the  empowering  vir¬ 
tues  of  using  computer  systems  first 
hand.  By  Mary  E .  Boone 

424.  “Proceeding  With  Caution” 

(Page  22) — an  Insights  column 
about  planning  for  the  management 
of  downsizing .  By  Marc  Dodge 

425.  “Imaging  in  the  Mainstream” 

(Page  58) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  sophisticated  electronic 
imaging  tools .  By  Scott  Wallace 


DECEMBER  1991 

426.  “Up  and  Running”  (Page 
30) — information  technology  at 
New  York  City’s  Off-Track  Betting. 
By  David  Freedman 

427.  “Lines  of  Defense”  (Page 
38) — how  help  desks  have  become 
strategic  partners  within  IS .  By  Al¬ 
ice  LaPlante 

428.  “Taking  a  Byte  out  of  Crime” 

(Page  22) — the  use  of  IT  in  law-en¬ 
forcement  agencies.  By  Thomas  Kie- 
ly 

429.  “Using  Your  Smarts”  (Page 
54) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
artificial  intelligence .  By  Alice  La¬ 
Plante 

430.  “End  (User)  Game”  (Page 

18) — an  Insights  column  on  man¬ 
aging  end-user  computing  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed  environment .  By  David 
O’Brien 


431.  “The  Year  in  Review”  (Page 
46) — an  index  of  all  major  articles 
published  in  CIO  in  1991 


CROSS-REFERENCE  OF 
ARTICLES  BY  TYPE 

Technology  Overviews  generally 
deal  with  current  developments  con¬ 
cerning  individual  technologies  or 
groups  of  technologies:  310,  311, 
312,  320,  326,  327,  328,  331, 
334,  336,  340,  346,  347,  348, 
349,  350,  360,  364,  369,  387, 
391,  394,  399,  404,  410,  413, 
414,  416,  425,  429 

The  CIO  Role  runs  the  gamut  from 
what  parts  CIOs  play  in  specific  un¬ 
dertakings  to  the  politics  of  corpo¬ 
rate  maneuvering:  308,  309,  338, 
339,  354,  359,  362,  383 

Management/Personnel  Issues  in¬ 
clude  change  management,  man¬ 
agement  styles  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment:  317,  321,  329,  337, 
341,  359,  363,  368,  392,  408, 

411,  422 

Organizational  Issues  range  from 
the  role  of  IT  in  the  organization  to 
the  structures  and  processes  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole:  308,  313, 
316,  318,  322,  323,  325,  329, 
332,  342,  344,  345,  351,  353, 
356,  358,  363,  364,  365,  370, 

371,  385,  386,  405,  415,  419,  423 

Profiles  of  Organizations  offer  in- 

depth  looks  at  companies’ ,  govern¬ 
ments’  and  other  organizations’  use 

of  IT:  307,  315,  324,  355,  366, 

372,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377, 
378,  379,  380,  381,  382,  388, 
389,  393,  396,  400,  407,  418, 
420,  421,  422,  426 

Industry  Overviews  look  at  the  use 

of  IT  within  specific  industries:  333, 
352,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377, 
378,  379,  380,  381,  382,  402,  428 

IT  Strategies  cover  the  use  of  IT  in 
pursuit  of  specific  business  goals: 

307,  310,  314,  317,  334,  335, 
343,  353,  354,  356,  371,  373, 
374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379, 
380,  381,  382,  390,  395,  403, 

412,  414,  420,  421 

IT  Implementation  and  Manage¬ 
ment  covers  a  wide  variety  of  issues 
associated  with  bringing  systems 
and  applications  into  being  and 
managing  their  use:  311,  315,  325, 
330,  344,  345,  356,  361,  367, 
387,  396,  397,  398,  400,  401, 
406,  409,  417,  424,  427,  430 


Readers  interested  in  purchasing 
back  issues  should  call 
Subscriber  Services  at 
800  788-4605. 
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Dennis  McPoland 
Vice  President  Planning  &  Control 
Holland  America  Cruise  Lines 


CA90s 


“To  me,  service  and  support  are  the  two  most  important  words  in 
this  business.  And  CA  agrees.  I  don’t  know  any  vendor,  hardware  or 
software,  that  does  as  much  today  to  help  its  clients  as  CA  does.” 

Around  the  clock  And  around  the  world.  We  give  our  clients  the 
most  comprehensive  and  responsive  service  and  support  in  the 
industry  It's  one  reason  why  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune  500 
choose  CA  software.  They  know  that  in  times  like  these, 
service  and  support  is  more  important  than  ever. 

And  we  couldn’t  agree  more. 


CA  s  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 


SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


1991  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 


1  Out  Of  Z  CIOs 
Lose  Their  Jobs 


I 


•Were  they  unable  to  communicate 
their  strategies? 

•Did  they  make  uninformed 
technology  decisions? 

•Were  they  overwhelmed  by  the 
issues? 

Makes  You  Wonder 
About  The  Advice 
They  Were  Getting. 

As  a  subsidiary  of  International  Data  Group,  the 
world's  leading  supplier  of  information  on 
information  technology,  Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corporation  is  uniquely  positioned  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  set  of  research  and 
consulting  services  dealing  with  the  most 
critical  information  technology  issues  of  the  day. 

Experienced  and  well  connected  within  the 
information  systems  community,  TISC  is 
responsive  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  clients 
we  serve.  What  they  expect  from  us  is  a 
perspective  they  can  turn  into  action,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  we  deliver. 

Take  the  time  to  get  to  know  us.  We'd  like 
to  send  you  our  videotape,  Transitioning  to  the 
Open  Enterprise. 

For  your  free  copy,  phone  1-800-726-TISC. 

‘Source:  Computerworld  article,  February  1991 


Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corporation 

AN  IDG  COMPANY 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Once  viewed  as  an 
esoteric  technology, 
artificial  intelligence 
has  emerged  as  an 
invaluable  tool  for 
developing  practical 
business  applications 

BY  ALICE  LaPLANTE 


Although  fascinating  new  re¬ 
search  continues  to  emerge 
from  artificial-intelligence 
laboratories  worldwide,  the 
most  significant  develop¬ 
ments  in  AI  over  the  past  few 
years — at  least  from  a  CIO’s  point  of 
view — have  not  been  in  the  technol¬ 
ogies  themselves,  but  in  how  they  are 
being  applied  to  practical  business 
problems. 

This  was  evident  at  the  Third  In¬ 
novative  Applications  of  Artificial  In¬ 
telligence  Conference,  held  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  Twenty-one 
mission-critical  applications  built  us¬ 
ing  AI  technology  were  applied  to 
complex  challenges  faced  in  the  air¬ 
line,  chemical-regulation,  customer- 
service,  manufacturing  and  financial 
arenas. 

AI  is  currently  perceived  less  as  an 
esoteric  technology  than  as  an  in¬ 
creasingly  standard  part  of  a  tradi¬ 
tional  application-development  tool¬ 
kit,  according  to  Reid  Smith,  director 
of  the  Schlumberger  Laboratory  for 
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Computer  Science,  in  Austin,  Texas, 
and  program  chair  of  the  conference. 

“What’s  important  is  not  so  much 
the  changes  in  the  technology  as  the 
fact  that  organizations  are  finally  un¬ 
derstanding  how  to  implement  and 
manage  it,”  said  Smith,  who  added 
that  AI  programming  techniques  can 
succeed  where  more  traditional  de¬ 
velopment  methods  fail.  “With  AI,  we 
have  a  major  opportunity  to  improve 
the  efficiency  with  which  our  soft¬ 
ware  can  be  developed.” 

Simply  put,  AI  often  succeeds 
where  humans  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  complexity  or  volatility  of  a  prob¬ 
lem — particularly  a  problem  that  in¬ 
volves  sifting  through  huge  volumes 
of  data,  recognizing  complex  pat¬ 
terns,  or  applying  a  perplexing  web 
of  rules  or  conditions. 

The  innovative  AI  applications 
demonstrated  at  the  conference  in¬ 
cluded  an  expert  system  that  helps 
an  independent  financial-consulting 
firm  evaluate  the  stability  of  commer¬ 
cial  banks;  an  automated  way  for  the 
State  of  California  to  validate  and  pro¬ 
cess  employee  expense  reports;  and 
a  scheduling  system  that  produces 
viable  curriculum  timetables  for  ju¬ 
nior  high  and  high  schools. 

The  flexibility  that  AI  provides  for 
tackling  such  problems  is  key,  said 
Smith.  Through  techniques  such  as 
rule-based  reasoning,  object-oriented 
programming,  pattern  recognition, 
neural  networks,  fuzzy  logic  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  tools,  IS  programmers 
can  get  much  closer  to  actual  busi¬ 
ness  scenarios  than  traditional  lan¬ 
guages  or  environments  permit. 

“Writing  applications  using  tradi¬ 
tional  programming  languages  is  any¬ 
thing  but  natural,”  said  Smith.  “With 
AI,  we  are  moving  the  technology 
closer  to  the  problem.” 

Another  trend  that  was  obvious  at 
the  conference:  AI  tools  are  leaving 
the  proprietary  world  of  special  hard- 
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.USTRATION  BY  JAMES  ENDICOTT 


XEROX 


Xerox  introduces 
a  remarkable  printer  that 
demands  attention. 


Xerox’s  new  production  class  highlight 
color  printer  lets  you  highlight  your 
documents  with  red ,  blue ,  or  green . 

The  4850  HighLight  Color  Laser  Printer  will  change  the  way 
you  look  at  documents.  Now  you  can  create  attention-getting 
documents,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  offset,  and  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  as  well. 

That’s  because  the  one-pass  system  of  the  4850  produces  50 
stunning  documents  a  minute.  In  addition  to  duplexing,  you  can 
print  in  a  wide  variety  of  fonts,  and  on  a  wide  range  of  paper 
stock.  In  fact,  you  can  save  on  expensive  preprinted  paper  since 
the  4850  can  print  forms  and  variable  data  simultaneously. 


And  since  the  4850  is  compatible  with  popular  software 
packages,  it  becomes  much  easier  to  manipulate  data,  and  print 
it  out  where  and  when  you  need  it.  When  you  don’t  need 
highlight  color  in  your  documents,  the  4850  still  produces  the 
quality  black-and-white  documents  that  you’ve  come  to 
expect  from  Xerox. 

As  you  can  see,  the  4850  demands  attention  for  its  amazing 
versatility  as  well  as  for  the  documents  it  produces.  And  just 
to  show  you  how  dramatic  highlight  color  printing  can  be— 

Call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  1458.  „  „  . 

USA 

XEROX  Q&P 

The  Document  Company  xerox 


1991  XEROX  Corporation.  XEROX*  is  a  trac®ark  of  XEROX  Corporation.  36USC380 


ware  and  software  behind  and  joining 
the  IS  mainstream.  Most  major  AI 
vendors  now  offer  their  toolkits  on 
every  architecture  imaginable,  from 
PCs  up  to  the  largest  IBM  main¬ 
frames,  under  virtually  every  operat¬ 
ing  system  in  existence.  “We  saw  a 
mix  of  applications  being  delivered  on 
PCs  and  Unix  workstations,  as  well 
as  on  traditional  mainframes,  ”  said  A. 
Carlisle  Scott,  co-chair  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  “And  the  technology  itself  is 
increasingly  being  hidden  from  the 
end  user — the  fact  that  AI  has  made 
these  applications  possible  is  com¬ 
pletely  invisible.  ” 

“We  are  seeing  much  more  con¬ 
cern  on  the  part  of  vendors  about  in¬ 
teracting  with  existing  corporate 
databases,  manufacturing  facilities 
and  all  the  other  components  of  an 
organization’s  traditional  systems 
structure,”  agreed  Smith. 

In  addition  to  being  available  on 
more  traditional  platforms,  the  tools 
themselves  are  much  more  mature, 
according  to  Joe  Carter,  the  partner 
in  charge  of  the  imaging  and  knowl¬ 
edge-based  systems  group  at  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting  in  Chicago.  “They  are 
there,  and  they  perform,”  said 
Carter.  “There  are  no  longer  any 
significant  ‘gotchas’  you  have  to 
watch  out  for.” 

Carter  believes  that  AI  is  also  final¬ 
ly  coming  into  its  own  because  of 
corporations’  increasing  emphasis  on 
knowledge-intensive  strategies  that 
rely  on  unique  proprietary  informa¬ 
tion,  “knowledge  assets,”  collected 
during  the  course  of  doing  business. 

“Most  organizations  have  done  all 
the  brute-force  automation  they  can 
do,”  Carter  said.  “At  this  point,  the 
companies  that  will  rise  above  the 
pack  are  the  ones  that  make  the  best 
use  of  their  knowledge  assets.  ” 

American  Airlines  had  a  schedul¬ 
ing  problem  that  seemed  per¬ 
fect  for  expert-system  technol¬ 
ogy:  Prior  to  1990,  the  company 
manually  scheduled  its  550-plus  air¬ 
craft  fleet  for  maintenance  using  a 
paper-based  system.  Each  day,  hu¬ 
man  controllers  in  the  Maintenance 
Operations  Center,  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
planned  how  to  route  American  air¬ 
craft — which  fly  over  2,200  sched¬ 
uled  flights  a  day  to  over  160  destina¬ 
tions  worldwide — in  order  to  get 


them  into  maintenance  within  certain 
time  intervals. 

Besides  the  complex  flight  sched¬ 
ules  that  needed  to  be  coordinated, 
controllers  had  to  deal  with  unantici¬ 
pated  events  such  as  bad  weather, 
delayed  and  canceled  flights  and  mal¬ 
functioning  aircraft.  Prior  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  expert  system — 
called  MOCA,  for  Maintenance  Op¬ 
erations  Center  Advisor — in  April 
1990,  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  to  automate  the 
scheduling  process  using  traditional 
programming  methods. 


Writing  applications 
using  traditional 
programming 
languages  is  anything 
but  natural.  With  AI, 
we  are  moving  the 
technology  closer  to 
the  problem  ” 

—Reid  Smith 


MOCA  was  developed  using  Infer¬ 
ence  Corp.’s  Automated  Reasoning 
Tool  (ART)  and  runs  on  Macintosh  II 
microcomputers  that  contain  a  LISP 
co-processor  board  made  by  Texas 
Instruments.  MOCA  connects  to 
American’s  flight-operations  system, 
a  host-based  transaction-processing 
system  that  contains  all  information 
relating  to  daily  operations,  such  as 
flight  schedules. 

MOCA’s  performance  has  been 
gratifying,  according  to  American  of¬ 
ficials.  The  number  of  flight  breaks — 
when  a  new  aircraft  is  substituted  in 
the  middle  of  a  direct  flight  for  main¬ 
tenance  reasons — has  been  reduced 
substantially,  and  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  each  aircraft  flies  before 
receiving  its  maintenance  check  has 
decreased  10  percent.  Perhaps  most 
important,  the  controllers  say  that 
MOCA  routes  aircraft  more  consis¬ 


tently  and  efficiently  than  they  did  us¬ 
ing  the  manual  system — thus  in¬ 
creasing  safety  and  convenience  for 
American  passengers. 

Deregulation  has  raised  a  number 
of  difficulties  for  airlines.  One  of  the 
thorniest  is  how  to  keep  track  of  all 
the  different  fares  and  restrictions — 
and,  subsequently,  the  commissions 
due  to  travel  agents — that  can 
change  on  a  daily  basis. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  task, 
another  industry  player,  Northwest 
Airlines,  had  never  attempted  to  au¬ 
dit  the  60, 000-plus  tickets  it  sells  dai¬ 
ly.  Yet  it  made  good  business  sense 
to  do  such  an  audit,  to  ensure  that 
tickets  are  being  sold  at  prices  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  various  restrictions 
and  that  the  travel  agents  who  sell 
the  tickets  are  claiming  the  correct 
commissions.  This  is  no  easy  task; 
up  to  100  fares  can  be  associated 
with  any  given  Northwest  destina¬ 
tion,  and  Northwest  has  been  known 
to  change  the  restrictions  for  as 
many  as  100,000  fares  within  a  single 
business  day. 

A  passenger-revenue  accounting 
(PRA)  system  performs  the  arduous 
task  of  comparing  each  item  on  an 
airline  ticket  against  the  highly  com¬ 
plex  fare  restrictions  in  order  to  de¬ 
tect  discrepancies.  For  example,  if  a 
ticket  is  sold  six  days  before  a  flight 
at  a  14-day  advance  fare,  the  system 
would  flag  that  transaction  for  manual 
review  by  a  human  staff  member. 
The  staff  member  would  then  contact 
the  appropriate  agent  to  find  out  how 
the  mistake  or  discrepancy  occurred 
and,  if  necessary,  take  actions  to 
avoid  future  errors.  The  system  also 
audits  the  commissions  paid  to  travel 
agents. 

The  system  was  installed  in  May 
1990,  and  the  audits  are  performed 
every  night  on  Sun  4/490  worksta¬ 
tions.  The  annual  payoff — in  terms  of 
catching  restriction  violations  and 
commission  errors — is  substantial: 
Northwest  estimates  savings  of  $10 
million  to  $30  million  annually. 

In  the  banking  industry,  profitabil¬ 
ity  depends  on  lending  money  to  the 
right  people.  Swiss  Bank,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Geneva,  developed  an  expert 
system  to  assist  in  avoiding  improper 
credit  decisions  by  providing  workers 
with  sophisticated  and  detailed  finan¬ 
cial  information  about  commercial 
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THE  CIO  PERSPECTIVES"  SERIES 


The  Business  of  IT: 
Finding  the  Payoff 

A  three-day  conference  for  executives  involved  in  technolog} 
investments,  IT  management,  competitive  strategies  and 
corporate  business  development. 

Sunday,  March  8  through  Wednesday,  March  11,  1992 
Loews  Coronado,  San  Diego,  California 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  complete  and  return 
this  postage-paid  card;  or  call  the  CIO  Conference  Division 
at  1/800/366-0246. 

□  Please  send  conference  information 

□  Please  enroll  me  in  the  conference  and  bill  my  company 
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W,th,n  the  next  1 0  years,  both  the 
structure  of  organizations  and  the  jobs 
the  senior  people  within  organizations  v 
be  drastically  changed,  primarily  becaus 
of  information.  This  will  require  informa 
tion  responsibility  from  everybody,  espe 
cially  from  senior  management. 


PETER  F.  DRUCKER 


The  Business  of  IT: 


Finding  the  Payoff 


A  three-day  conference  for  executives 
involved  in  technology  investments, 

IT  management,  competitive  strategies, 
and  corporate  business  development. 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


lOMPUTER’ 

SSOCIATES 


Software  superior  by  design 


Sunday,  March  8  through 

Wednesday,  March  11,1 992 

Loews  Coronado  ■  San  Diego,  California 


TAXI  ADVANTAGE  Of  CHANGE" 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


m 


Keynote  Presentation  by  and 
Reception  with 
PETER  F.  DRUCKER 


Racal-Datacom 


For  more  information  or  to  register. 


DATA 


call  800/366-0246  (in  MA,  508/935-4631 ) 


Eamdori 


Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corporation 


Texas  ^ 


Instruments 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


customers — as  well  as  sophisticated 
“what-if”  capabilities  and  tools  in  an 
extremely  intuitive  and  easy-to-use 
desktop  environment. 

CUBUS  (which  stands  for  Compu- 
terunterstutztes  Bonitotsuntersu- 
chungssystem)  is  a  highly  interactive 
system  that  displays  such  basic  finan¬ 
cial  data  as  annual  account  informa¬ 
tion,  balance  sheets  and  profit-and- 
loss  statements,  and  allows  users  to 
calculate  standard  financial  ratios. 
Credit-approval  workers  within  the 
bank  have  all  this  information — dis¬ 
played  in  a  friendly,  graphics-inten¬ 
sive  format — at  their  fingertips  every 
time  they  make  a  credit  decision. 

In  addition  to  providing  users  with 
a  way  to  review  and  manipulate 
historical  information,  CUBUS 
also  allows  bank  employees  to  per¬ 
form  simulations  of  future  events — 
the  results  of  which  are  displayed 
graphically.  For  example,  users  can 
do  projections  of  the  customer’s  like¬ 
ly  balance  sheets  and  income  state¬ 
ments  for  years  to  come  and  make 
changes  in  the  projected  interest 
rate,  net  income  or  other  economic 
factors  to  determine  the  possible  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  company — and  thus  on 
Swiss  Bank’s  credit  decision.  Users 
can  also  manipulate  numbers  to  cre¬ 
ate  financial  ratios  and  measures. 

The  system  will  also  highlight 
those  financial  ratios,  numbers  and 
balances  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary, 
or  critical  to  a  credit  decision,  and 
prompt  users — many  of  whom  are 
credit  experts  with  knowledge  of  a 
particular  company  or  industry — for 
additional  information.  Because  cred¬ 
it  approvals  must  be  passed  by  sever¬ 
al  departments,  CUBUS  allows  each 
user  to  add  subjective  information 
that  is  then  passed  on  in  the  form  of 
a  “history”  file. 

When  CUBUS  is  installed  in  all  20 
branches,  Swiss  Bank  estimates  that 
it  will  save  $500,000  annually  in  per¬ 
sonnel  costs,  and  that  improved  cred¬ 
it  decisions  will  save  $1  million  in 
losses  annually.  The  system  cost  less 
than  $2  million  to  develop  and  is  de¬ 
livered  on  the  bank’s  industry-stan¬ 
dard  desktop  hardware:  IBM  PS/2 
Model  70  microcomputers. 

At  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  in  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.,  the  Credit  Clearing 
House  division  reports  credit  ratings 


and  makes  spending-list  recommen¬ 
dations  for  subscribers  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  about  businesses  in  the  appar¬ 
el  industry. 

To  provide  this  service,  CCH  de¬ 
pends  upon  analysts’  ability  to  make 
consistent  decisions  across  a  broad 
range  of  credit  scenarios,  to  respond 
in  a  timely  manner  to  customer  re¬ 
quests  and  to  maintain  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  data  on  the  credit-worthiness  of 
businesses. 


1  VI  OSt  organizations 
have  done  all  the 
brute-force  automation 
they  can  do.  At  this 
point,  the  companies 
that  will  rise  above  the 
pack  are  the  ones  that 
make  the  best  use  of 
their  knowledge 
assets 

—Joe  Carter 


Before  using  AI,  CCH  needed  a 
staff  of  15  to  maintain  a  massive  data¬ 
base  on  the  approximately  140,000 
businesses  it  covered.  Yet  CCH  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  was  losing  potential  rev¬ 
enue  because  it  didn’t  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  include  the  credit  histories 
of  other  apparel  businesses  of  poten¬ 
tial  interest.  In  addition,  the  average 
tenure  of  a  CCH  analyst  was  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years — making  CCH  vul¬ 
nerable  to  employee  turnover. 

In  1987,  CCH  decided  to  investi¬ 
gate  expert-system  technology,  and 
after  extensive  prototyping  and  pilot¬ 
ing  implemented  the  CCH  Expert 
System  in  1989. 

The  expert  system  cost  about  $1 
million  to  develop  and  contains  about 
800  rules.  When  a  customer  calls  in 
requesting  credit  information  on  a 
particular  business,  the  system  goes 
through  three  assessment  modules:  a 
payment  analysis,  which  looks  at  the 


historical  payment  and  credit  record; 
a  financial  analysis,  which  looks  at 
current  and  recent  financial  state¬ 
ments;  and  a  business  analysis,  which 
looks  at  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  It 
then  arrives  at  a  credit  rating  and 
recommendation,  and  sets  an  actual 
recommended  credit  limit  in  dollars. 

For  CCH  customers,  benefits  in¬ 
clude  higher  quality  and  more  consis¬ 
tent  recommendations,  since  the 
rules  in  the  expert  system  are  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  most  se¬ 
nior  CCH  credit  analysts.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  also  more  up-to-date  than 
that  provided  by  the  manually  main¬ 
tained  database.  Response  to  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  is  more  rapid.  Final¬ 
ly,  subscribers  now  have  access  to  a 
much  broader  spectrum  of  credit  his¬ 
tory — with  the  database  expanded  by 
20  percent,  or  20,000  new  cases. 

For  CCH,  the  benefits  have  been 
manifold.  The  cost  of  providing  sub¬ 
scribers  with  ratings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  has  been  reduced.  Staffing 
requirements  have  also  declined,  as 
have  employee  turnover  concerns; 
with  much  of  the  expertise  in  the 
system  itself,  CCH  is  less  vulnerable 
to  individual  analysts  leaving. 

AI  experts  believe  that  these  and 
other  applications  provide  a  glimpse 
of  how  the  technology  is  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  incorporated  into  mission-critical 
applications. 

Scott,  who  has  participated  in  the 
AI  industry  since  its  infancy,  said 
that  the  highly  publicized  trauma  that 
AI  vendors  have  gone  through  in  the 
past  five  years  is  not  stopping  the 
spread  of  the  technology.  “There 
was  a  lot  of  hype  a  few  years  back 
that  proclaimed  AI  was  going  to  save 
the  world,”  she  said.  “When  that 
didn’t  happen,  everyone  said  AI  was 
dead.  The  reality  is  quite  different.” 

What  has  been  happening — and 
will  continue  to  happen — is  a  slow 
but  steady  seeping  of  AI  technology 
into  the  corporate  mainstream,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scott,  Smith  and  others. 
“The  best  way  to  judge  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  to  look  at  these  applications,” 
said  Scott.  “Could  these  problems  be 
solved  using  traditional  methods? 
The  answer  is  probably  no.”  EES 


Alice  LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
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MAT/COBOL  defines  the 
meaning  of  static  analyzer! 


sta*tic  an»a*Iyz»er  (stat'ik  an'e-liz-r)  n.  1.  A  computer 
program  that  analyzes  and  diagnoses  other  computer 
programs  producing  diagnostics  and  documentation  signif¬ 
icantly  beyond  that  available  with  compilers. 

2.  MAT/COBOL  (see).  3.  A  program  that  analyzes  many 
dialects  of  a  particular  programming  language.  4.  A 
computer  program  that  extracts  critical  information  from 
other  computer  programs  without  changing  them  in  any 
way.  5.  A  computer  program  that  diagnoses  program 
elements  used  without  a  value,  circular  calling  within  a 
system,  hidden  perform  traps,  and  more,  and  provides  name, 
file,  and  Copy  file  cross-reference  tables  for  entire  systems. 


Contact  SAIC  for  information 
on  MAT/COBOL,  the  most 
cost-effective  method  available 
to  achieve  control  over  your 
COBOL  investment. 
MAT/COBOL  brings  a  new 
level  of  diagnostic  and 
documentation  information  to 
every  aspect  of  your  data 
processing  operation.  Whether 
your  problems  are  with  appli¬ 
cations  development,  software 
maintenance,  data  base 


MAT/COBOL 


management  system 
implementation,  program 
documentation,  re-hosting  or 
system  upgrades, 
MAT/COBOL’s  analytical 
capabilities  extract  every  bit  of 
valuable  information  from  your 
entire  COBOL  source  library, 
going  far  beyond  what 


compilers  and  configuration 
management  systems  provide. 
MAT/COBOL  sets  the  standard 
for  static  analyzers.  Others  may 
claim  static  analysis 
capabilities,  but  a  comparison 
will  show  MAT/COBOL  is 
without  peer. 

For  information  on  MAT/COBOL, 
call  SAIC  at  (703)  979-5910 
and  ask  for  MAT/COBOL  sales. 
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An  Employee-Owned  Company 


Sweet  and  Simple 


A  Protean  Printer 


When  you’re  spending  millions  on  a  mainframe,  it  had  better  have  a  no-nonsense 
name  like  3090  or  4381.  A  mid-range  system,  however,  offers  some  relief  with 
regard  to  price  and,  in  the  case  of  IBM’s  new  Plug’N’Go  applications,  with  regard 
to  nomenclature.  In  September,  IBM  introduced  a  family  of  low-cost  AS/400s  and  easy- 
to-install  applications.  Designed  for  small  businesses  and  remote  installations  of  large 
companies,  the  AS/400  D02  goes 
for  about  $12,000  and  includes  a 
90-day,  money-back  guarantee 
for  small  businesses.  IBM  hopes 
the  D02  will  provide  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  Unix  workstations  and  PC- 
LANs  for  companies  that  need  a 
lot  of  processing  power  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Its  17  Plug’N’Go  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  installed  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer  site  or  preloaded  at  the 
factory.  Plug’N’Go  prices  range 
from  $499  to  $12,000.  Call  914 
642-3000. 


Oracular  Communications 

Oracle  users  take  note:  A  new  version  of  SQL*NET  is  available  that  will  allow  clients 
and  servers  to  communicate  using  any  combination  of  network  protocols.  Along  with 
a  companion  product,  called  the  Multiprotocol  Interchange,  SQL*NET  will  allow 
Oracle-based  applications  to  powwow  with  each  other  across  disparate  multivendor  plat¬ 
forms  and  networks — even  though  many  of  the  machines  linked  by  the  software  may  not 
be  able  to  talk  to  each  other.  For  example,  with  SQL*NET  version  2,  Oracle  applications 
running  in  a  Novell  SPX/IPX  network  could  access  Oracle  databases  running  in  SNA, 
TCP/IP,  and  DECnet  networks.  Essentially,  the  software  connects  consenting  applica¬ 
tions,  rather  than  the  hardware,  but  Oracle  says  the  effect  is  transparent,  peer-to-peer 
connectivity.  Oracle  has  announced  that  SQL*NET  and  Multiprotocol  Interchange  will  be 
available  for  a  variety  of  environments  by  the  end  of  the  year,  including  DEC  VAX,  AIX, 
HP/UX,  MVS,  OS/2  and  MS-DOS.  Prices  will  vary  widely,  depending  upon  configuration. 
For  more  information  call  800  562-0720. 


That  printer  sitting  in  the  hub  of 
your  computer  network  doesn’t 
have  to  be  one-dimensional 
anymore.  With  the  ICC-FAX,  it 
can  be  modified  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  faxes  in  addition  to  churning 
out  hard  copy. 

According  to  developer  Interna¬ 
tional  Computers  &  Communica¬ 
tions  (IC&C),  the  ICC-FAX  is  the 
first  printer-based  facsimile  board. 
Since  the  product  resides  inside  a 
printer,  entire  networks  can  send 
faxes  from  individual  terminals. 
The  board  also  operates  indepen¬ 
dently  from  PCs  and  workstations 
so  work  doesn’t  need  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  while  faxes  are  coming  or 
going. 

When  sending  a  fax,  the  laser- 
printer  fonts,  graphics  and  format¬ 
ting  are  maintained.  A  command  is 
used  to  “tell”  the  ICC-FAX  wheth¬ 
er  a  document  is  for  print  or  fax. 

The  ICC-FAX  is  designed  to 
work  with  Hewlett-Packard  Laser¬ 
Jet  II  or  III  printers,  or  any  other 
printer  driven  by  a  Canon  engine. 
The  board  contains  a  telephone¬ 
line  interface,  a  9600  bps  fax  mo¬ 
dem  and  a  512K  memory,  and  is 
installed  by  inserting  it  into  the  ex¬ 
ternal  option  I/O  slot  of  the  print¬ 
er.  The  manufacturer’s  suggested 
retail  price  is  $649. 

For  more  information,  call  IC&C 
at  213  836-7561. 


High  (Performance)  RISC 


Okidata  Microsystems  Division  has  targeted  its  new  series  of  four  powerful  Unix  desk¬ 
top  systems  for  client/server  installations  running  document-imaging,  decision-sup¬ 
port,  desktop-publishing  and  geographic-information-systems  applications.  Intro¬ 
duced  last  fall,  the  7300  family  is  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s  i860  reduced  instruction-set 
computing  chips  and  will  be  sold  through  value-added  resellers. 

At  the  low  end,  the  $7,995  Model  7310  diskless  workstation  runs  at  25  MHz  and  can 
process  40  MIPS.  It  comes  with  a  monitor  and  8MB  of  system  memory.  The  Models 
7320  and  7330  are  earmarked  for  personal  desktop  applications.  Their  40-MHz  chip  can 
process  64  MIPS,  and  the  machines  come  with  color  monitors,  16MB  of  memory  and  a 
200MB  hard  disk.  Okidata  builds  the  7320  with  an  AT  bus,  while  the  7330  offers  the 
Extended  Industry  Standard  Architecture  bus.  The  workstations  retail  for  $13,985 
to  $31,100.  Lastly,  the  7335  workgroup  server  is  similar  to  the  7330,  but  substi¬ 
tutes  32MB  of  memory,  a  400MB  hard  disk  and  an  external  expansion  unit 
incorporating  a  tape  drive  and  660MB  hard  disk.  This  model  costs  $26,235  to  $39,655. 
For  details  call  Okidata  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  at  508  624-7000. 
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MINOLTA  C  OR*>  «ATv 


Ideally  Your  Equipment 
Should  Match  Your  Needs. 


A  point  that's  particularly  well  taken  when  It  comes  to 
choosing  a  document  management  system. 

Unfortunately,  finding  the  system  that  Pest  suits  your 
needs  isn't  as  easy  as  It  sounds. 

Because  most  companies  that  make  document  Imaging 
equipment  specialize  In  only  one  type  of  technology-elther 
micrographic  or  electronic.  And  they'll  try  to  sell  you  on  theirs 
whether  It's  right  for  you  or  not. 

Minolta,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  full  line  of  document 
imaging  solutions.  So  we  can  provide  you  with  one  that's  right 
In  terms  of  speed,  storage  capacity,  features  and  price. 


From  film-based  micrographics  to  electronic  Imaging  sys¬ 
tems.  Even  hybrid  systems  that  combine  the  advantages  of 
both. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  document  Imaging  solution  that's 
appropriate  to  your  needs,  call  1 -800-9-MINOLTA. 

Or  proceed  at  your  own  risk. 


DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SOLUTIONS 


ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 


MINOLTA 


EVENTS 


Writing  Better  Software 
Documentation 

Orlando,  Fla. 

January  7-10 
Georgia  Tech  Continuing 
Education 
404  894-2547 

A  three -day  course  in  writing 
accurate,  clear  documentation 
for  users  both  within  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  organization.  Reg¬ 
istration  fee:  $695. 

Unix:  The  Open  Advantage 

Moscone  Center,  San  Francisco 
January  20-24 
UniForum 
408  986-8840 

The  conference  features  key¬ 
note  addresses  and  plenary 
sessions  in  addition  to  the 
panel  sessions,  technical  pre¬ 
sentations  and  tutorial  ses¬ 
sions.  Topics  include  distrib¬ 
uted  computing,  application 
generation  tools,  system  ad¬ 
ministration,  security  and 
graphics/multimedia.  Registra¬ 
tion  fees:  $195-$445. 

Benchmarking 

Atlanta  Airport  Hilton,  Atlanta 
January  22-23 
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International  Quality  & 
Productivity  Center 
201  783-4403 

This  conference  concentrates 
on  ways  to  identify,  analyze 
and  adapt  industry-best  prac¬ 
tices  that  lead  to  superior  per¬ 
formance.  Industry  experts 
share  their  benchmarking  ex¬ 
periences  and  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  tech¬ 
niques,  pitfalls  and  benefits. 
Registration  fee:  $895. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Information 
Management  Conference 

Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
February  4-5 
The  Conference  Board 
212  339-0232 

This  conference  examines  the 
experience  and  strategies  of 
the  companies  judged  to  have 
“Best  of  Breed”  information 
systems.  David  Norton  of  No¬ 
lan,  Norton  &  Co.  and  Bruce 
Rogow  of  the  Gartner  Group 
are  the  keynote  speakers. 
Also  included  are  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Annual  Excellence 
in  Technology  awards  by  The 
Conference  Board  and 
Gartner  Group.  Registration 
fees:  $815-$965. 
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AT&T  PUBLIC  NETWO 
DIGITAL  SERVICES 


Imagine  a  perfect  fit 
between  digital  equipment  and  services. 


Imagine  the  competitive  edge  you'd  gain 
if  your  multiplexers  were  actually  “designed  to 
fit"  public  networks  and  take  full  advantage  of 
their  services.  Imagine  your  savings  if  you  could 
combine  public  carriers'  services  with  your 
private  network  to  form  a  hybrid  network  that 
increased  your  flexibility —  without  the  need  for 
costly  additional  interfaces. 

AT&T  Paradyne’s  ACCULINKrM 
multiplexers  were  developed  specifically  to  fit 
public  carriers'  framing  and  formatting 
specifications.  Our  compatibility  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  take  advantage  of  powerful  network 
offerings  —  like  AT&T’s  ACCUNET®  Spectrum  of 
Digital  Services  (ASDS)  for  fractional  Tl,  cost- 
effective  Subrate  Data  Multiplexing  (SDM),  or 


BMS-E,  for  dynamic  bandwidth  management. 
And,  because  ACCULINK  multiplexers 
interoperate  with  other  AT&T  Paradyne 
products,  like  the  COMSPHERE™  3600  Series 
DSUs,  as  easily  as  with  the  public  networks,  you 
gain  the  complete  digital  network  solution  you 
need  to  meet  your  strategic  business  goals  — 
from  one  company. 

So  if  you  think  the  ACCULINK 
multiplexer  sounds  like  a  perfect  fit  with  your 
requirements,  call  1  (800)  482-3333,  Ext.  312.  In 
Canada,  call  1  (416)  494-0453.  For  our  free 
booklet  that  describes  using  ASDS  for  fractional 
Tl  solutions,  call  1  (800)  482-3333,  Ext.  313. 

Or,  fax  your  request  to  1  (813)  530-2103. 

Now,  imagine  one  company... 


Egg  AT&T  Paradyne 


1991  AT&T  Paradyne  ACCULINK  is  a  trademark,  and  ACCUNET  is  a  registered  trademark,  of  AT&T 


COMSPHERE  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T  Paradyne 


OFF  THE  SHELF 


THE  CHANGE  RIDERS 
Managing  the  Power  of  Change 

By  Gary  D.  Kissler 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
(Reading,  Mass.),  1991 
314  Pages,  $25.95 

“There  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to 
plan,  more  doubtful 
of  success,  nor 
more  dangerous  to 
manage,  than  the 
creation  of  a  new 
system,”  wrote 
Machiavelli  in  1513. 
“For  the  initiator  has  enmity  of  all 
who  would  profit  by  preservation  of 
the  old  institution  and  merely  luke¬ 
warm  defenders  in  those  who  would 
gain  by  the  new  ones.  ” 

Gary  D.  Kissler  uses  this  quote  to 
illustrate  the  fundamental  difficulty 
faced  by  forward-looking  leaders,  or 
change  riders,  as  Kissler  dubs  them, 
in  their  attempts  to  effect  change. 
(He  also  recalls  Thomas  Edison’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  convince  New  York  leaders 
to  convert  streetlights  from  gas  to 
electricity  despite  demonstrations  by 
opponents  who,  each  day  of  the  de¬ 


liberations,  would  gather  at  noon  and 
“electrocute  a  dog  to  demonstrate 
the  danger  of  electricity.”) 

The  need  for  change,  writes 
Kissler  in  The  Change  Riders,  is  real 
and  pervasive  throughout  the  U.S. 
business  community.  He  cites  the  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  technological 
forces  of  the  ’80s  as  driving  this 
need,  which  most  companies  fail  to 
recognize.  Like  the  “boiled  frog”  in  a 
biology  class,  he  writes,  organiza¬ 
tions  adjust  to  gradual  changes  in 
their  environment.  “The  frog  will  ad¬ 
just  its  body  temperature  to  that  of 
surrounding  water,  even  to  the  point 
of  ultimately  being  boiled  to  death — 
provided  the  change  is  gradual.  ” 
Eventually,  he  believes,  organizations 
“lose  their  ability  to  be  adaptive,  un¬ 
less  some  ruinous  event  takes  place 
that  sweeps  away  all  the  pretense 
and  commands  [their]  managers  to 
act  precipitously  to  survive.”  Kissler 
hopes  to  convince  business  leaders  of 
the  need  to  change  before  it’s  too 
late. 

The  Change  Riders  is  part  of  the 
Addison-Wesley  Middle  Managers 
Series,  which,  according  to  Consult¬ 
ing  Editor  W.  Warner  Burke,  is  de¬ 


signed  to  “build  bridges”  between  the 
best  in  management  theory  and  the 
practice  of  that  theory  in  the  real 
world.  Kissler,  himself  a  consultant, 
uses  the  experiences  of  an  actual 
(though  disguised)  company  as  it  un¬ 
derwent  massive  change.  At  the 
same  time,  he  attempts  to  provide  a 
broader,  more  theoretical  infrastruc¬ 
ture  within  which  the  case  study  can 
be  more  universally  considered.  The 
goal  of  the  book,  he  writes,  is  to  help 
leaders  and  managers  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  manage  from  with¬ 
in  change. 

The  Change  Riders  explores  the 
“new  organizational  and  management 
paradigm”  and  the  challenges  it  poses 
for  today’s  organizations;  the  impact 
of  change  on  the  people  involved,  and 
how  to  reduce  the  turmoil  and  better 
manage  “human  assets.  ”  It  also  looks 
at  how  organizational  success  can 
cover  up  bad  management  practices, 
and  the  serious — though  often  hid¬ 
den — problems  which  those  practices 
create.  A  final  chapter,  called  “Blue¬ 
prints  and  Roadmaps,”  provides  a 
change-management  organizational 
model  and  a  framework  for  planning 
that  change. 
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MANAGING  FROM  THE  HEART 

By  Hyler  Bracey,  Jack  Rosenblum, 
Aubrey  Sanford  and  Roy  Trueblood 
Delacorte  Press  (New  York),  1991 
208  Pages,  $17.00 

As  a  measure  of 
management  effec¬ 
tiveness,  caring 
probably  doesn’t 
make  it  into  very 
many  quarterly 
plans,  but  Manag¬ 
ing  From  the  Heart 
argues  effectively 
that  it  can  play  an  important  role  in 
improving  the  corporate  bottom  line. 
Management  consultants  Hyler  Bra¬ 
cey,  Jack  Rosenblum,  Aubrey  San¬ 
ford  and  Roy  Trueblood  outline  a 
compassionate,  relationship-oriented 
management  style  based  on  their  ex¬ 
periences  with  corporate  clients  at 
The  Atlanta  Consulting  Group.  The 
authors  believe  that  in  order  to  plan 


for  a  company’s  mission  and  to  train 
and  motivate  employees  toward  fulfill¬ 
ing  it,  managers  must  exhibit  caring 
as  well  as  confidence  and  compe¬ 
tence.  The  concept  of  caring  man¬ 
agement  is  based  on  mutual  respect, 
communication,  compassion,  trust 
and  praise.  The  authors  have  incor¬ 
porated  these  elements  into  five  rules 
for  living:  “Please  don’t  make  me 
wrong,  even  when  you  disagree”; 
“Hear  and  understand  me”;  “Tell  me 
the  truth  with  compassion”;  “Re¬ 
member  to  look  for  my  loving  inten¬ 
tion”;  and  “Acknowledge  the  great¬ 
ness  within  me.” 

The  book’s  weakness  is  the  au¬ 
thors’  fictional  approach  to  illustrating 
caring  management.  In  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  “Regarding  Henry”  and 
“Heaven  Can  Wait,  ”  they  tell  the  sto¬ 
ry  of  Harry  Hartwell,  a  hard-nosed 
oil-refinery  head  whose  plant  is  tops 
in  production  but  is  plagued  by  high 
turnover  and  low  morale.  A  heart  at¬ 


tack  puts  a  comatose  Harry  into  the 
hospital,  where  he  is  visited  by  an 
angel  who  informs  him  that  he  will 
get  a  second  chance  at  life  if  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  applies  the  five  rules  of  car¬ 
ing  management.  Love  and  compas¬ 
sion  are  highly  suspect  in  the 
business  world.  Angels  do  little  to 
further  their  cause.  Still,  readers 
who  can  get  beyond  the  mechanics  of 
the  book  will  find  it  a  valuable  manual 
for  applying  caring  management  rules 
in  real-life  business  situations.  De¬ 
spite  the  coy  approach  and  some  sim¬ 
plistic  storytelling,  the  authors  man¬ 
age  to  illustrate  clearly  a  difficult-to- 
interpret  set  of  rules. 

While  the  book’s  emphasis  on 
spiritual  growth  and  love  offers  a 
barn-sized  target  for  cynics  and  crit¬ 
ics  of  “soft”  management  theories, 
its  message  of  humanizing  the  corpo¬ 
rate  culture  promises  the  indisput¬ 
ably  hard  benefits  of  more  productive 
employees  and  a  better  bottom  line. 
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Of  all  the 

firsts  we’ve 
achieved  in  the 

CASE  industry 

these  make  us 
the  proudest. 


#1  in  requirements  definition  market  share. 

#1  in  requirements  definition  buying  intentions. 
#1  in  analysis  and  design  market  share. 

#1  in  analysis  and  design  buying  intentions. 

#1  in  produce  phase  market  share. 

#1  in  produce  phase  buying  intentions. 

#1  in  build  phase  market  share. 

#1  in  build  phase  buying  intentions. 

#1  in  test  phase  market  share. 

#1  in  test  phase  buying  intentions. 

#1  in  production  phase  market  share. 

#1  in  production  phase  buying  intentions. 

#1  in  prototyping  market  share. 

#1  in  maintenance  phase  buying  intentions. 

#1  in  documentation  buying  intentions. 


1991  CASE-Forward  Engineering  Study,  Sentry  Market  Research,  Westborough,  MA. 


KnowledgeWare 
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Sentry  Market  Research  CASE 
Survey*  results  are  in.  And  their 
meaning  is  unmistakable.  From 
the  beginning,  KnowledgeWare 
has  made  meeting  customer 
needs  our  number  one  priority. 
Our  customers  have  responded 
by  making  us  the  number  one 
supplier  of  CASE  tools  and 
technologies.  Now  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

If  you  think  we’re  pleased  by 
these  results,  you’re  right.  If  you 

think  we’re  resting  on  our  laurels 
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you  don’t  know 


us  very  well. 
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We’re  hard  at  work  solidifying 
and  improving  our  premier 
position  in  every  one  of  these 
categories. 

When  you  think  about  it,  that’s 
probably  the  attitude  that  made 


us  number  one  to  begin  with. 


KnowledgeWare’ 


The  Best  CASE  For  Your  Business 


All  CASE  vendors  offer  product.  Only  one  offers  tlie  BACHMAN  vision. 


BACHMAN  delivers 

proven  software 
productivity  through 
Model  Driven 
Development™  now. 

When  you  examine  most  CASE 
vendors,  they  end  up  looking  very 
much  alike. 

All  except  for  BACHMAN.  We  offer 
you  a  unique  vision  of  how  your 
organization  can  move  into  the  next 
century  of  applications  and  systems 
development  with  products  and 
services  available  now. 

BACHMAN  provides  an  architecture 
to  dramatically  increase  productivity, 
supported  by  the  best  consulting 
and  training  services  available. 

Discover  BACHMAN  Model  Driven 
Development.™ 

Start  sharing  in  the  vision  today. 


1-800-BACHMAN. 


BACHMAN 


